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DeTOCQUEVILLE.—The Recollections of 
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© Original La German. wi 
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LUBBOCK.—The Scenery of Switzerland, 
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A Book and Its Story 
MRS, PHELPS WARD’S REMINISCENCES 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL harvest has been unusually heavy 
this year, and if certain ways one of the most interesting 
ears in the sheaf is Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward’s 
“Chapters from a Life” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). She 
does not gossip of every person of note who crossed her 
path, as does Mrs. Cowden-Clarke in “ A Long Life,” nor is 
she so superbly egotistical as Mr. Haweis in “ Travel and 
Talk,” but the three writers have attributes in common, 
although the outcome differs. This book is a true autobiogra- 
phy, making the focus on the subject. It was not Mrs. 
Ward’s intention to write about the people she knew, and 
therefore, although she gives fitting space to famous person- 
ages—Longfellow, Fields, Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Phillips 
Brooks,—the story is inspired by her own life and literary 
experiences, and she views everything with attention to its 
relation to the central idea. Thinking hastily over the list 
.of well-known books of the same class, “Chapters from a 
Life” perhaps resembles Mrs. Piozzi's “ Autobiography and 
Letters” more than any other. There.is the same impersonal 
interest in other people; the same acquired and feeble 
knowledge of the existence of a world outside; the same 
realization of wind and weather in the tranquil and protected 
region in which their lives naturally fell, and the same clear 
perception of the real centre of gravity. Mrs. Ward, like 
Mrs. Piozzi, never looks at happiness, or anything else, 
‘through other men’s eyes, but, regarding life and her neigh- 
bors with reference to their connection with herself, maintains 
sthe true autobiographical enterprise, which, presuming on the 
reader’s interest, creates the lock, stock and barrel, as well 
-as the ammunition, all out of the personal story. 


“ce 


So far as fluency and flow of composition is concerned, no 
-style is so easy as the autobiographical, but when it comes to 
.good literary form, to the stimulation and maintenance of 

interest, it is one of the most difficult. The finest examples 
-of autobiography we have are “ Robinson;Crusoe ” in English, 
-and in French, Montaigne. The lowest point, outside the 
English “popular” novel, is touched by some of the New 
England dialect stories. Both De Foe and Montaigne exhibit 
din perfection the value of the force and impetus given by the 
possession of a naivett which permits the existence, side by 
-side, of the modesty that avoids wearisome intrusion, and of 
the child-like egotism that gives courage and directness. 
The personality animates the story, instead of forcing the 
-story to serve as a pedestal for the personality. Mrs. Ward 
and Mrs. Piozzi reverse this practice, and in effect declare 
‘themselves of interest and their story, therefore, of value. 
‘Such autobiographical work as Henry Crabbe Robinson’s 
-does not come into this classification, as his object was to 
note the le he met and knew. Boswell’s work is auto- 
biographical fn the same sense, and “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
vin quite another. But it may happen that a personality may 
be far more fascinating than the story can be. For instance, 
~if Ni; Bonaparte had occupied his leisure at St. Helena 
in writing his own memoirs, the histories others made of his 
-campaigns and his Empire would have become illustrative 
-of the work, At another extreme, Marie Bashkirtseff 


has proved how much can be made of a personality to which 
“no story or career is attached. 
> 
The tale of Mts. Ward’s life is soon told. She explains 
that she was not born in Andover, but “within a mile of the 
>State House,” meaning Boston. She lived and was educated 





in Andover and there wrote “The Gates Ajar” and other 
books. In the winter she generally went to Boston for a 
holiday, and after a time spent her summers in Gloucester. 
She wrote books and married, and in both enterprises was 
successful. Here is indeed the record of a tranquil life, 
New York is not mentioned by her; Paris and London have 
no existence, and out of Massachusetts the narrative never 
travels. Indeed, she antedates her own biography by declar- 
ing that her story began before she was born, and that what 
she is she owes to her forebears. Her success, she says, is 
not her own doing, but she is in “the chastened position of 
one whose literary abilities all belong to one’s ancestors.” 
Farther even than this she goes and asserts :—“It is hum- 
bling—I do not deny that it may be morally invigorating—to 
feel that whatever is ‘worth mentioning’ in my life is no 
affair of mine, but falls under the beautiful and terrible law 
by which the dead men and women whose blood bounds in 
our being control our destinies.” She emphasizes the asser- 
tion that it is blood and not personal influence that has 
governed her, when she says that she does not remember 
some of these ancestors; and some, indeed, she did not know. 
co 

One of the most influential seems to have been her ma- 
ternal grandfather, Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture at Andover, and of him she had but shadowy recollec- 
tions. Her paternal grandfather she knew, but she says 
that he “was not distinguished; he was but an orthodox 
minister of ability and originality, and with a vivacious per- 
sonal history.” The “vivacious personal history ” was prob- 
ably an astonishing experience in “house possession,” where 
candlesticks walked in the air, and, when anyone arose from 
his chair, it instantly hopped after him ; cold turnips dropped 
from the ceiling, and underclothing, safely locked in drawers, 
the keys being in Dr. Phelps’s pocket, wrapped itself into the 
likeness of ghastly objects. How it happened that the vic- 
tim of these phenomena, “ not to be explained by any natural 
law,” but still “ facts,” did not become a spiritualist, his 
granddaughter does not understand, especially as there were 
raps on the bed-head and table-raps from “beings in tor- 
ment of the nether world,” who, when asked what could 
be done to help them, cried out for squash pie. To a the- 
ologian this should have been most interesting, as proving 
that the rich man might have complained of hunger as well 
as thirst. It might also interest the homceopathist as per- 
haps illustrating the truth of “similia similibus.” The ag- 
gravating part of this narration lies in the fact that Dr. 
Phelps penetrated the mystery and with his “own calm 
hands” gave his granddaughter a written explanation of it, 
but she will never, never tell. Neither wild horses nor 
Psychical Societies shall ever draw it from her, and, worse 
than this, if worse can be, “loaning and copying” have been 
made impossible. Neither the Cocklane ghost nor the Ep- 
worth spirits were so unpleasantly reticent. The Connecti- 
cut ghost evidently bound Dr. Phelps over to secrecy—per- 
haps this was the price of quittance,—but it was not fair! 

Ce 

Mrs. Ward’s mother was the author of “Sunnyside,” a 
book of much sweetness, which, in its day, was very popular, 
It was written to disprove the justice of some dreary pictures 
of a country minister's life given in “Shadyside,” the work. of 
another cl ’s wife, which, if tradition may be trusted, 
cost her husband is parish. Mrs, Phelps’s book “ counted 
the blessings’’ instead of the privations. She died when 
Elizabeth was eight years old, and a and new 
family succeeded. The great factor in the girl’s life was, 
however, ,her father, Prof,. Austin Phelps, whose life and 
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character easily governed a sensitive and impressionable 
nature. His death is still so close in date that he is well 
remembered. The atmosphere of the home was minis- 
terial and literary. The boys played at preaching sermons, 
and the elder girl made her first venture into literature when 
she was only thirteen, writing an article for Zhe Youth's 
Companion, and in payment receiving a year’s subscription. 
t® 


Nothing in these “‘ Chapters from a Life” is more notable 
than the writer’s unvarying success in literature. She never 
seems to have known the suspense of waiting for a verdict, 
the discouragement of rejection, She has no tale of manu- 
scripts traveling from periodical to periodical; all her 
work was promptly accepted, well paid for, and immediately 
secured a large circulation. Once, indeed, she was stunned 
by the reappearance of a manuscript, but it proved to have 
been returned only for alteration. The story of this revision 
is almost as incomprehensible as the story of the spirits. 
The manuscript arrived at tea-time, and, as soon as possible, 
Mrs. Ward retired to her room, lighted her lamp, and went 
to work. There were 350 pages, but she revised and re- 
wrote—her own expression is, “the criticism called sub- 
stantially for the re-writing of the book ”—the whole before 
three o’clock A. M., when she went to bed. At six she 
mailed it, and at ten the publisher had it, and “his letter 
of unconditional acceptance was in my hands before another 
tea-time.” Few literary feats excel this, even when the 
manual labor only is considered. 

tg) 


The chapters given to Andover are very interesting, and 
the picture of the quiet New England town, with its simple 
scholarship and religious atmosphere, is well done. The 
effect is unconsciously enhanced by the Cranford-like stories 
told in simplicity and good faith. One recognizes them at 
once as “old soldiers,” the variety of anecdote told at the 
tea-table to ever-appearing, ever-vanishing sets of guests, the 
laugh led by the family who thus show the spirit and appre- 
ciation born of thorough acquaintance. But all the repose 
and pleasant stagnation of this life were broken by the Civil 
War, which made an intense impression and stir in the col- 
leges over the whole country, and Andover did not escape 
the patriotic impulse. The young men went off to battle, 
the women stayed at home, watched, waited, mourned and 
sometimes rejoiced. There were new views of duty, of re- 
lationship, and sudden, unexpected glimpses into possibilities. 
It is not wonderful that one of the results was “‘The Gates 
Ajar,” a book destined to be almost the pioneer in the lit- 
erary attempt to make plain the revised Puritan idea of a 
Hereafter which should be Happiness, and which finally 
culminated in a story which for simplicity and insight is almost 
an idyl, “‘ The Little Pilgrim,” by Mrs, Oliphant. As might 
be supposed, Elizabeth Phelps’s book was more prosaic and 
given to convictions, but it was an excellent piece of work 
for so young a woman, and at once established her reputa- 
tion, Since then she has published twenty-six other volumes; 
but this only has touched the high-water mark of 78,000 
copies. [See portrait on page 423. ] L. S. 
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‘* European Architecture ’’ 
A Historical Study. By Russell Sturgis. The Macmillan Co, 


A BOoK of more attractive appearance than this is rarely 
published. The cover is artistic, paper and type are excel- 
lent, and the illustrations comprise selections from the best 
publications and original pen line-drawings of the highest 
merit. The preface points out the interest and value of the 
study of architecture asa fine art. It depicts the fascina- 
tions of historical research and inquiry into this subject, but 
rings a knell over modern architectural design, which has 
met its doom through the universal passion on the part of 
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architects for copying the superficial aspects of bygone 
styles, without possessing a knowledge of the true nature and 
motives of those styles. The subject of architecture has 
never been more broadly treated than in this work, which 
shows the author to be not only an architect of rare artistic 
sense, but a thorough archeologist with a fine feeling for 
sculpture and painting. Yet the hoof of a hobby shows 
itself in the introduction, where architecture is described as 
a decorative art, which needs must lead to the elimination of 
many important structures and, indeed, of whole styles, for 
which it would be difficult to find newcategories. The style 
of the Cistercians, for example, which boasts of not a single 
decorative feature, not even a moulding, would seem rather 
out of place if included under the head of engineering. 

The above reason for exclusion, and the present lack of 
accurate knowledge concerning archaic architecture, caused 
Mr. Sturgis to omit a detailed discussion of prehistoric arch- 
itecture in Europe. The remains at Tyrins and Mykenai 
and the pelasgic ruins in other places are mentioned only as 
having little or no influence upon what followed them in the 
domain of architecture. The real history begins with the Doric 
architecture of the Greeks. The buildings in this style found 
in numerous localities where the Greek influence penetrated, 
are minutely described and critically examined. The strong 
and all-pervasive characteristic of this style is a fine artistic 
sense of proportion combined with the highest refinement of 
details. This was arrived at, not only by the minute study 
of the relation of line to line and mass to space, but by the 
application throughout of a well-developed theory of optics 
illustrated in the entasis of their columns, the curves of 
the stylobate and the well-studied sections of the echinus. 
An effect of repose was sought, and was gained as never 
since their time. The Ionic order added the grace of arch- 
itectural carved ornament with certain changes of propor- 
tion and contour to the original Greek building system, but. 
the Doric remained the typical order of Greek architecture. 
Numerous instances are given of the exterior and interior 
use of the Ionic. The Corinthian order, though doubtless. 
invented on Grecian soil, was never freely employed until Greek 
artists had become the creatures of Roman governors. 
Sculpture of true architectura] character was never employed 
by Doric architects. With the Ionic order it was sparingly 
employed in capitals and mouldings, as it was much elab-. 
orated with the Corinthian. The Greeks seem to have been 
afraid to carve their buildings, but applied figure sculpture 
freely to the finished architectural production, as relief in 
friezes and metopes, inthe roundtotheirtympana. Color was 
freely applied to all arehitecture and sculpture; in the latter 
perhaps to details, perhaps to the entire mass. “ Pictur- 
esqueness was as dear to the Greeks as regularity,” the 
author says. This may be judged by the sites chosen for 
their shrines and by the unequal angles at which their 
temples are disposed regarding one another within the same 
sacred enclosure. We would suggest, however, that, as 
Greek temples may have been oriented with reference to 
some star or planet, this may have helped the artists in their 
desire for picturesqueness. 

The architecture of Imperial Rome is not tobe considered 
asan art peculiar to any city or people. It finds variousinter- 
pretations among the different nations subject to Roman 
rule. In the Imperial style, the arch and vault—ancient 
Italian inheritances of the Romans—were combined by 
Greek artists with the classic entablature, and the Roman 
order evolved itself. The three orders of Greece were 
elaborated into five orders in Rome, sculpture became more: 
architectural, entablatures, capitals and bases being freely 
carved with animal, vegetable, and even human, forms. 
The Pantheon is taken as representing the perfected style: 
of Roman building and ornament. Here we have the use of 
solid masonry, a purely Roman condition, a dome of Roman 
conception and construction, and an interior which speaks 
with architectural feeling never known within the walls of a. 
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Greek temple. The interiors were the chief merit of the 
Imperial style. In this respect the Romans began the his- 
tory of modernarchitecture. Roman architecture—religious, 
civil and monumental—has never before been so fully and 
explicitly treated in any popular work. It is a disappoint- 
ment that domestic architecture is so summarily dismissed ; 
surely, the urban remains at Pompeii and the remnants of 
villa architecture in a score of places are a sufficient basis 
for more than one page. ; 

The author gives new significance to the word Roman- 
esque. It is here said to mean Roman architecture modi- 
fied by new requirements, by the application of inferior skill, 
by the use of poor material, or by these combined. It thus 
includes all the art of the late Roman world and embraces 
those styles with which we have long been familiar, as Syrian, 
Byzantine and the like. Archzologically speaking, this theory 
seems hardly safe, since what we call Byzantine architecture 
may be quite as truly a modification of Oriental, Persian and 
Greek art, as of the Roman style. However influenced, the 
Byzantine architecture took a tremendous stride in the art 
of construction. Its spacious interiors devoid of all archi- 
tectural structure presented only broad, flat surfaces to be 
beautified. Rich marbles and mosaics of brilliant hue and 
curious design became the natural decoration of such inte- 
riors. “It may almost be said that no exterior architecture 
was ever elaborated by the Byzantine builders of early 
date,” 

Mr. Sturgis classifies his architecture ( within the broader 
divisions of style) according to dates, rather than periods or 
schools. For many reasons this seems wise, particularly in 
a@ popular work, for it is often extremely difficult to draw a 
fine line of distinction between the monuments of successive 
style. Under the developed Romanesque ( 750-1150 ), be- 
ginning with the chapel of Charlemagne at Aix, the logical and 
rapid development of vault structures is traced, the struggle 
between Byzantine tradition in the dome and Roman ex- 
ample in the waggon and cross-vaults is depicted, and the 
growth of simple construction with the employment of obvi- 
ous details is carefully shown. The developed Romanesque 
is not treated by various countries, but an elaborate and 
marvelously lucid discussion is given of vaulting and the re- 
sultant architectural forms. No detailed account of the 
earliest origins of the Gothic is set forth, which would be 
unnecessary for the object of the book, but between 1150 
and 1300, the new style is developed.in France. A further, 
still more minute, but no less readable, description of vaults 
and buttresses and their effects upon structure in general 
shows how the Gothic style began and gradually expanded 
to every portion of buildings. The Germans quickly 
adopted portions of the new system and sought further nov- 
elties in decorative designs. In England a mingling of 
styles was characteristic at first, and English vaulting be- 
comes an essential peculiarity; this is greatly elaborated in 
the text. The Gothic was too highly developed a style, a 
system too organic, to appeal to the Italians, who had never 
been a nation of builders. Between 1300 and 1420, the 
Gothic was naturalized by all of the above countries, ex- 
cepting Italy. Each developed an individual and peculiar 
beauty. In England it was perpetuated in the Tudor and 
Elizabethan styles far along until the time of the Great 
Rebellion. Architectural sculpture reached a state of high- 
est development under the Gothic style; sculpture in the 
round, even portrait sculpture, and often grotesque composi- 
tions, were freely and beautifully combined with architectural 
form. Color, except in the vast expanses of leaded glass, 
fell into disuse. 

While in its later years Gothic architecture-was running 
tiot in other countries, the Italians turned from this system, 
which they found too elaborate and intricate for their taste, 
to the study of the staid and stately ruins of their ancient 
empire. The pioneer students in the new movement were 


sculptors, goldsmiths and painters, each studying in his own 
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way and producing his own style; thus the names of Brunal- 
lesco and Ghiberti and a host of others became prominent. 
The dome of the Cathedral of Florence was the first fruit of 
Brunallesco’s classic study, his direct inspiration being the 
dome of the Pantheon. Architectural effect gained by 
proportion seems to have been the keynote of the early 
Renaissance, but the Italians of the North insisted on the 
use of sculpture; the Venetians retained the medieval frame- 
work and made a fairly successful attempt at a combination 
of architecture and sculpture. The author gives an inter- 
esting picture of Raphael in 1514, deep inthe study of Roman 
architecture, which was to develop the purely classic style 
recognized in his work. Other countries gradually followed 
the lead of Italy, each producing its own Renaissance. In 
France the names of Lescot and de Lorme became as re- 
nowned as those of Brunallesco and Bramante in Italy. In 
both France and England we find either classic form com- 
bined with Gothic details, or a Gothic frame ornamented in 
classic style, but not often both elements classic in the same 
structure. ; : 

After 1665 Italy seems to have exhausted all her combina- 
tions, the Renaissance had run its course, the style of France 
became theatrical, as seen in the shamlike and scenic arch- 
itecture of the Paris Pantheon and the Madeleine. The arch- 
itecture of Germany became a confusion of exaggerated 
forms, but England under Wren produced at least one great 
and worthy monument in St. Paul's. Mr. Sturgis does not 
hesitate to discover the failings of England’s greatest archi- 
tect. With all its foundation of classic prototypes, with its 
rich and varied developments in the hands of different na- 
tions, the neo-classic had no peculiar system of construction, 
and there was therefore no steady development from style to 
style, no basis for evolution. It could not be logically per- 
petuated, and thus died. In the death of this style Mr. 
Sturgis finds one reason why architecture is not to-day a liv- 
ing fine art. 





Uncle Remus’s “ Sister Jane ’’ 
Her Friends and Acquaintances, By Joel Chandler Harris. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE power of interesting a miscellaneous public in plain 
people and their doings and dialect is always distinctly a 
mark of genius, especially when this dialect is the language 
of the heart and springs spontaneously from it. Artificial 
dialect, manufactured intellectual products, are incapable 
of communicating the lasting joy that springs from Nature 
and her real children, True masters of dialect like Hosea 
Biglow and the “ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” James Whitcomb 
Riley and Thomas Nelson Page, instinctively know this funda- 
mental of their art; the abomination of Negro minstrels 
talking New Englandese, or of California Forty-niners mas- 
querading in New Orleans Creole, is never committed by 
them. As true artists and natural men, they feel the value 
of truth above all other virtues in depicting their quadrant 
of the great intellectual circle, and in filling it with human 
beings that actually speak and feel, sing or suffer like men 
and women of flesh and blood. * 

To this small company belongs Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, a 
* naturalist” in the best sense—in the sense of holding up to 
nature an absolutely duplicating mirror whose responsive and 
reflective powers are almost as achromatic as the great tele- 
scopes we read of in these ingenious days. The artistically 
unlovely environment to which he introduces us in “ Sister 
Jane,” his first long novel, is made to blossom like a rose 
with delicate felicities of treatment, insinuating pathos, 
bubbling humor ; and the gifts of the writer make us forget its 
ugliness. The-“common people ” evidently “ hear this man 
gladly,” and he in turn reproduces the homely tragedies ana 
comedies of their lives in homespun phrases that may not glit- 
ter or startle, but that satisfy the delicate ear of justice and 
call spontaneous tears to the eyes, or smiles to the lips, in 
token of their perfect verisimilitude, “Sister Jane” is the 
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truly noble and commanding figure of the book, the sarcastic, 

iling, powerful, almost poetic woman whose illiteracy is no 
offense, and whose cyclopzan shoulders support the burden 
of a great sorrow as nobly as the bended head of a Greek 
caryatid in some lovely Erechtheum of the Acropolis. The 
people all about her talk Georgia “ cracker.” The book is full 
of the “ poor white trash” of a little wooden, dusty, quarrel- 
some, church-ridden, gossipping Georgia settlement (with the 
stress on the last syllable). No event greater than a circus 
ripples the stagnant surface of the villagecalm. And yet, out 
of these unpromising surroundings emerges a work of art 
delicately truthful, sympathetically natural, full of the marrow 
that romance readers love, romantic in its details, interest- 
ing in spite of the amazingly natural and commonplace 
people that fill it, and of the rather weak and foolish auto- 
biographer (“Sister Jane’s” brother) that tells it. One more 
poor little Georgia backwoods town is thus touched with 
the light of genius and wins a warm spot in the heart, 
because its wretched, sallow folk have hearts themselves, 
and have found an admirable chronicler, a Homer in jeans, 
to tell its story. 





An Educated Tramp 
The Western Avernus: Toil and Travel in Further North America, 
By Morley Roberts. Little, Brown & Co, 

TWO GENERATIONS have passed since R. H. Dana, Jr., a 
scion of one of the most noted literary families of New En- 
gland, put forth his “Two Years before the Mast,” which at 
once found a popularity that has never been lost. The 
author, a Harvard College student, whose health had been 
broken by overwork, resorted to a well-known “ labor-cure” 
for such complaints. He betook himself to the rudest kind 
of work as a common sailor, in a vessel bound to the hardest 
services in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In two years 
he returned to Harvard with his health restored, and an im- 
mense experience of the benefit to be derived from such 
heroic treatment. Others had gone through it, but to them 
had been denied the genius which.in this case had accom- 
panied it, and which gave to its narrative an unrivalled re- 
ward. Dana's “ Two Years before the Mast” became, like 
Franklin’s “Autobiography,” one of the British minor classics, 
a “world’s possession for ever.” 

Mr. Morley Roberts has narrowly missed something of this 
good fortune, in circumstances closely similar. A gradu- 
ate of a British college, whose name he does not mention, 
he found himself, soon after graduation, the holder of a posi- 
tion in the War Office, which, as we may infer, proved unsat- 
isfactory for reasons affecting his health. .He next appears, 
like Mr, Dana, as a common sailor on a vessel bound to 
Australia, In that island-continent he went through many 
adventures, which again landed him in London, where ill- 
health once more overtook him, and drove him westward in 
another direction. This time his fortune brought him to a 
brother, an earlier emigrant to Texas. From this region a 
strange series of adventures carried him through the western 
states and territories, through the British Northwest Prov- 
inces, and thence southwardly agajn to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and finally restored him, with renewed health and 
strength, to his earlier literary occupation in London, We 
learn that in this he has met with such good success, partic- 
ularly in his Australian reminiscences, that he regards his 
earlier series of personal adventures as closed. For this he 
may well be congratulated. There is nothing, indeed, in any 
of these which can be styled discreditable. Though flung 
upon the lowest classes of companions, he uniformly 
avoided their worst vices, and, whenever an opportunity of- 
fered of showing the value of his higher education, he did 
not allow it to pass unused. The republication of his book 
after nine years have passed since the first edition, shows 
that it has good qualities which have attracted attention ; 
and these, it may be observed, have much in them of the 
stamp which has given a permanent popularity to Dana’s 
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book. On the other hand, there is in Roberts’s writing an 
amount of rude personal and agnostic swagger, which, if it 
had appeared in Dana’s book, would certainly have militated 
strongly against its success. 





** Nancy Noon ”’ 
By Benjamin Swift. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

GENERAL ATTENTION has been called to this book, the 
first of.a new writer, not only by the large measure of favor 
which it met on its publication in England a short time 
ago, but more specifically by the eulogies pronounced on it 
by Mr. Barrie during his recent visit to this country. It is 
understood to be the work of a young man—a very young. 
man, as such things are reckoned. Mr. Benjamin Swift (for 
so he still chooses to be known) has just attained his twenty- 
fifth year, and is reported to have another novel already in 
writing. That veteran critic, Mr. Howells, claims to have 
reached the age when one waits forreputations to blow over. 
For ourselves, and in the present case, before we attempt 
definitely to fix Mr. Swift’s place in literature, we should like 
to know a little more, not of how he will be considered five 
years hence, but of what he will have done in that time to 
justify the erection of his image in the Pantheon whose 
doors are ever more widely open. We are inclined to hope 
no inconsiderable things for him, and for a clear reason. 
The defects of the present book are such as he may be ex- 
pected to outgrow ; its merits indicate substantive qualities 
which will strengthen and deepen with time. 

The reader who comes to “ Nancy Noon” without preju- 
dice for or against, will be a little unfavorably impressed 
with the fact that the young man takes himself very seriously, 
in the preface especially, but to an observable extent through- 
out the whole book; and this rather gets upon the nerves 
until one reflects that it is, after all, but the manner of young 
men when not endowed with very special graces. Another 
youthful trait is the fine hectoring impatience with which the 
wretchedness of the world is regarded—a thing very different 
from the calm philosophic eye on the relations of men and 
misery which comes with age and is neither unkindly nor un- 
becoming in elder men. Mr. Swift must rave at the world 
and curse it to its face, with deep-mouthed, Byronic execra- 
tions, And then, since we are beginning with the defects, 
we will mention one more—a minor one, to be sure, but ir- 
ritating inits way. The scene appears, from obscure indica- 
tions, to be laid in Scotland, the author’s birthplace; but the 
language spoken by his plebeian characters has variations from 
any dialect, Scottish or English, known to us. The most 
singular feature of it is the replacing of nearly all vowe) 
sounds indiscriminately by the short “i,” which gives such 
odd spellings as “a briss firthin’” for “brass farthing,” 
“fither” and “mimma” for the parental relations, and 
‘‘liddy ” for “ lady,” though once or twice the pure Cockney 
‘“‘ lydy” appears, seemingly quite out of place. 

But we turn from the ungracious task of fault-finding to 
that which inclines us to augur a future for Mr. Swift. Power 
there undoubtedly is in this book, in'such measure as is not 
given to the first comer; power of thought, of feeling and: of 
expression. It may therefore be hoped that when some of the 
immaturities which are to be noticed in “Nancy Noon” 
have disappeared, the power will remain and animate even 
better books. .The plot of this is a Meredithian plot ; and as 
for the style, it is easier to distinguish the dialect talked by 
the author than that of some of his characters. It would be 
impossible in the brief space which we can spare, to do justice 
to the story; it is compounded of too heterogeneous ele- 
ments, each one working its allotted part in the evolution of 
the whole, to admit of a summary that should be in any way 
satisfactory. ‘Set a moor on fire, and try to stamp it out 
with your silly feet. Set a human being vibrating with rudi- 
mentary emotions, and ask him, I suppose, to play ordinary 
tunes.” So Sparshott, in the book, soliloquizes; and so it is 
no ordinary tune which Mr. Swift plays to us here, that it cam 
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be caught up like.a popular air. But it has a trick all the 
same of lingering in the memory when it is over; and some 
of its chords are touched as by a master-hand. 
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**The Mystery of Sleep’’ 
By John Bigelow. Harper & Bros, 

As SCIENCE still refuses to define soul, or to separate from 
bodily function what we think of as spiritual qualities in- 
hering in an entity capable of surviving the body, it is open 
to the poet, the dreamer, the enthusiast and the speculative 
philosopher, to play, more or less seriously, with the subject ; 
nor is it at all likely that any definition by science, when it 
comes, will win our thoughts from the pleasing task of con- 
necting our Now with a spiritual Past, our Here with a bet- 
ter Hereafter. One may, then, settle down to an agreeable 
hour with Mr, Bigelow, who addresses himself to the philo- 
sophical consideration of sleep, to which are allotted in 
man’s life some twenty-three years out of the Psalmist’s 
threescore and ten. Most of us are accustomed to look 
upon these years as so much subtracted from our short 
span. Sleep is but “tired Nature’s sweet restorer.” We 
think of soul as an entity whose duty here, whatever its past 
or future, is to struggle in daylight with the physical frame, 
to feed itself in its surroundings, to “forage on the coun- 
try” and to waste its night—one-third of the duration of its 
partnership with the body—on an idle camping-ground, wait- 
ing for supplies. This is not Mr. Bigelow’s view of the use 
which our spiritual nature makes of the opportune darkness. 
Neither partner—body or soul—finds complete rest. There 
is no suspension of energies. Under cover of the eyelids, 
forces, power are awake; the will refuses to open the lids. 
Behind the ear the mind declines to take note of the im- 
mense series of impressions never ceasing to act on the 
aural nerves. The sense of smell is not absent, but will not 
be tempted to the door. Heart, lungs, the muscles involved 
in respiration, are unrelenting in their tireless energies. 
Everything is working; nothing is absolutely inactive, or 
even less active than usual. A change has perhaps occurred 
in the direction of energy. No particle of matter requires 
rest. 

What, then, is the object of sleep in the divine economy? 
A first thing to note is “our sudden and complete dissocia- 
tion from the world in which we live.” We are “uncon- 
scious of everything we have done in the past and of all we 
were planning to do in the future,” and this separation from 
worldly concern is in accord with the Christian ordinances. 
It is the first and necessary step toward giving other and 
divine powers a free hand in the higher education of the 
human soul. External nature helps in the dissociation. The 
sun withdraws its light, making nearly impossible all forms 
of industrial activity, breaking the hold which the world has 
upon us, and leaving the soul freed from external concerns. 
As the physical frame ceases to call off psychical energies, 
the soul is able to ‘gather itself up into new force,” new 
comprehension of its purpose; it “sifts and arranges what 
it has received,” and man’s waking thoughts are ennobled, 
his morning dreams are even the dreams of the wise. “ Man 
is captured in sleep, not by death, but by his better nature,” 
says Grindon. It is the theme of the poets. Brightness 
dawns on our memories, on our charity. We are then “ most 
disposed to extenuate the misconduct of our friends and 
neighbors.” Dreams antedate the purple morning light, but 
dreams, beautiful and restorative as they sometimes may be, 

-are not the product of pure sleep, but cf an imperfect con- 
tact with the objects of sense. Perception, as in somnam- 
bulism, may be clearer than it is in our waking hours. It is 
in the perfect sleep, no dream of which survives in the morn- 
ing, that the true spiritual growth comes. To sleep arti- 

produced, as in hypnotism, when the conditions are 
perfect and no sense of weariness or languor precedes, we 
are perhaps to look “for the key that will unlock the mys- 
teries of involuntary sleep.” Any condition that detaches the 
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mind from the phenomenal world may produce this com- 
plete oblivion, Meanwhile, from childhood to old age, 
sleep, asa necessity, decreases. The external world has less 
hold upon us; we live in our gathered experiences, and are 
busy, behind closed eyelids, with what is within. ; 

Since our nobler faculties are so recruited during the 
night, “by what necromancy,” Mr. Bigelow asks, “are we 
so transfigured in the morning?” It is because the moral 
side of our being has been in the ascendant; it has been 
able to feel the spirit of the ages, “to look up from Na- 
ture to Nature’s God.” In the Mosaic law, it was en- 
joined upon us to “do no work on the seventh day.” So 
sleep may have been imposed upon us that the divine 
messengers may have an opportunity to be heard. In the 
Scriptures we find that some of the most vital processes 
of spiritual growth have gone on during sleep. Eve is 
taken from Adam’s side, and all society rendered possible. 
Joseph's dream directions alter the fate of a nation. Sam- 
uel, Saul and David were abounding dreamers. Joseph in 
a dream learns of the birth of the Messiah, Whether we 
accept the Scriptures or not, the author argues, they show 
us, with consummate literary art, that sleep has been in 
all ages recognized as an indispensable condition to man’s 
spiritual evolution, The same thought runs through the 
Mohammedan scriptures. Religious systems which have 
been the wonder of the ages have found their suggestion 
in sleep. 

Denial of sleep, on the other hand, has been recognized 
as producing anything but spiritual advancement. Accord- 
ing to Wilkinson, whom Mr, Bigelow quotes, there appear 
to be two brains which take charge, the one of our day 
thoughts and acts, the other of our spiritual mind—the 
latter being “a reason more perfect than reason.” Accord- 
ing to Swedenborg, there is an internal respiration used in 
its perfection only before the Fall, and an external respira- 
tion necessitated by the Fall. Corresponding to these he 
found an external and internal memory—the latter proper 
to the spirit. Perhaps two agencies thus take charge of 
us, working side by side, and through them both, it may 
be, “one controlling purpose runs.” If so, having to choose 
as mortals here, in the daylight, we may say with Casar:— 


‘* Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights.” 


This is the unregenerate’s conclusion, but it is a sugges- 
tion of Mr. Bigelow that the little nap which old people 
take in church may be of advantage to the soul of man, 
and so acceptable to the preacher. For while it does not 
recuperate the energies of the sleeper, it may serve to de- 
tach the wires along which the subtle fluids of the brain 
run, and to shift the currents, if one may express it so, to 
better ends. The happy victim “awakens to find himself a 
changed man, less exacting, less critical about the sermon, 
or the preacher, or the choir, or the composition of the con- 
gregation, and more liberal with the contribution box.” 
Thus, in a readable and thoroughly earnest spirit, Mr. Bige- 
low starts us on a line of thought about sleep, which, if well 
based, should excuse the slothful, make us all envious of old 
ladies, promote to archiepiscopal honors the occupant of the 
domestic rug, and reconcile us, with Rip Van Winkle, to a 
twenty years’ nap, (See portrait on page 422.) 





Bjornson’s Novels 
z. The Fisher Lass. a. The Bridal March and One Day. (Vols, IV. 
and V.) Edited by Edmund Gosse. The Macmillan Co, 


‘‘ THE FISHER Lass,” Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s idyllic Norwegi 
story, was first published at Copenhagen in 1868. Three editions 
were sold in as many months, and an American translation, antici- 
pating the English by a year, appeared in 1869. Four or five German 
translations. came out almost simultaneously in 1868, followed by 
Swedish and Finnish versions; all attesting the arrival of a new ' 
master and the ity of his masterpiece. This, too, in spite 
of the curt, jerky, graceless style in which ‘‘ The Fisher Lass,” 
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** Arne,"” ‘* The Bridal March” and all of Bjérnson’s things are 


‘clothed; and the intensely disagreeable note and plot of some of 


them—of ‘‘ One Day,” for instance, with its maudlin misconception 


‘of true marriage, its adultére r¢trospectif, as Balzac called it. In 


wonderfully crisp, bright touches, however, Bjérnson redeems him- 


-self and even this story, bringing before us the sparkling Norse 


landscape with vividness and relish. The seven volumes of this new 
and choice edition of this writer, anonymously translated, but 
fathered by the well-known initials ‘‘E, G.,” introduce his prose 
side quite adequately to the public, and along with it the narrow, 
often sunless (not sinless) Norwegian interiors with their pale, rather 
circumscribed activities and elemental passions. The fishing-town 
embowered in spruce groves, the provincial university centre on the 
frowning fjord, the country parsonage overshadowed by ice-moun- 
tains and half-buried in snow-banks, the glittering steely water of 
the fowl-haunted tarn high up in the lonely /fe/d, the peasant’s hut, 
the liquor-scented cottage, where alcohol supplies an artificial sun- 
light, all flash up with picturesque emphasis in Bjérnson’s pages, 
and we gather from them, as we do from Tourguéneff's or Walter 
Scott's, a distinct flavor of the author's storm-lashed, mountain-circled 
home near the painted circle of the Arctic Pole—beautiful, but pale, 
spirit-like, brilliantly cold. 





*¢ The Rise and Growth of the English Nation ’’ 
By W. H. S, Aubrey, 3 v0ls. D, Appleton & Co. 

THIS APPEARS to be a new edition of Mr, Aubrey’s ‘‘ National 
and Domestic History,” published in 1867-70. It is far more handy 
than the earlier work, and, although it lacks the illustrations, will 
perhaps prove as interesting on the whole to the general reader, for 
whom it is intended, The narrative ismarked by apt and suggestive 


allusions and vigorous if not always elegant English. It is, too, 


well proportioned and full of entertaininginformation. Mr. Aubrey 
has, however, an unfortunate penchant, He is unable to see the 
distinction between the person of the king and the office of the king. 
He disdains, therefore, to write of kings and all that brood, and 
when he does transgress, does so to little purpose and sometimes to 
err, for example, in disregarding the epochal character of the Nor- 
man Conquest. We shall not quarrel with him for writing the his- 
tory of democracy, but he must concede to us that the history of 
monarchy also may and should be written, In some places there is 
an unfortunate dogmatism of tone, as when he dismisses the differ- 
ent theories as to prehistoric Britain because of the extensive fabri- 
cation of prehistoric remains at the present time (I, 15), and again 
when he says that the Church of England was undoubtedly the 
child of the Church of Rome (I, 71). The triumph of democracy 
may indeed involve the disestablishment of the Church, but, surely, 
that is no reason for our being misled about the past. May we not 
distinguish between the history of Canterbury and that of the 
English Church, between the history of the See of Rome and the 
history of the Church of Rome, ‘or Papacy? In the matter of ar- 


. fangement there are conspicuous shortcomings. The Rolls publi- 


cations are discussed under the heading, ‘‘ Myths, Legends and Ro- 
mances.” A partial list of the author’s reading is dignified by the 
name bibliography. Side or inset headings are altogether lacking. 
In spite ry a a however, the work must prove to be, if 


_ hot as instructive as one might wish, at least interesting and useful. 





‘*The Yankees of the East’’ 
By William Eleroy Curtis, 2-vols. Stone & Kimball. 
BRIGHT and lively, inventive and not merely imitative, the Jap- 
anese of to-day are well worthy of closest study. Shut up for 
centuries with their own devices, and blessed with an era of peace 


_ almost without parallel in the world for length, they were uncon- 
_ sciously preparing themselves for the phenomenal outburst of act- 


ivity that is still the world’s surprise. Now that they threaten to 
touch our pockets by competing with us in our own markets, some 
of our manufacturers are frightened. What is to be the end of 
this menace of competition? Instead of our finding Japan to be 
a great market for our goods, and her millions crying out for our 
‘*notions,” fabrics and raw materials, it seems as though the Japa- 
nese have just discovered us, and that we are to be their market. 
Already they seem to be going ahead on the Pacific with their fast 
andcheaplyrun steamers. Who knows but that the canny islanders 
may actually beat us in the commercial race ? 

The editor of the Chicago Record sent Mr. Curtis to Mikado- 
land in 1895, to find out the facts. Mr. Curtis spent several 
months in the country, and his letters, as we remember, were 


. widely copied and ‘quoted. They were full of items of interest, 


especially for Americans, and provoked thought and discussion. 
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In this volume his information is digested and properly arranged. 
It is just the book for one who wants to know Japan as it actually 
is. Mr, Curtis has, of course, the gift of the interviewer, and ob- 
tained from Buddhists, conservatives, radicals, haters of foreigners 
and alien-lovers mich to give the American reader food for thought. 
The bulk of his book is about commerce and trade, agriculture 
and mining, wages, salaries, products and commercial. theories 
and conditions generally, but he tells us, also, a geod deal about 
art, religion, marriage, social life and the theatre. His two vol- 
umes, which are well indexed, deserve a prominent place on the 
shelf devoted to works on Japan. 





‘¢ The Wizard ”’ 
By H. Rider Haggard. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Mr. HAGGARD has added another to his long list of African 
romances, So successful has he been in making literature of the 
life and character of the African savage and his country, that he 
may fairly lay claim’ to the literary discovery and conquest of the 
Dark Continent. What Cooper did for the Indian, Mr. Haggard 
is doing for the Negro, Like the author of ‘‘ The Manxman,” he 
has found. suggestions for his plot in the Bible. He has also evi- 
dently made use of incidents in the lives of recent missionaries. 
Thomas Owen, .an English clergyman,. gives up his lady-love to go 
as an apostle to the Amasukas, a fierce tribe who call themselves 
the “ Children of Fire.” He is opposed by Hokosa, a mighty wiz- 
ard, works apparent’ miracles, and dies a martyr after converting 
his great enemy, ‘The trial by fire between the wizard and the 
messenger is closely modeled after that on Mt. Carmel, and the 
story of the Witch of .Endor is followed in the scene in which the 
girl Noma: reveals the wisdom of the dead. There are, besides, 
passages such as the feast of the first fruits, the drinking of the cup, 
the lifting up of the serpent, and the crucifixion of Hokosa, which 
at.once call to mind scenes in Holy Writ. As will be surmised, 
clairvoyance plays an important part. in the story, which deepens in 
interest to the end. We miss, however, the firm, strong touch of 
the wizard hand that created ‘‘ Jess" and ‘‘ She.” | The volume is 
fitly bound in crimson cloth orriamented with black shields and 
green serpents, and is profusely illustrated. 





‘¢ The American Revolution’’ 
By John Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

AMONG the books which about. Christmas-time come forth in 
a tempting bravery to appeal to pockets more widely open than at 
other times, a place of honor must be given to this beautiful edition 
of Mr, Fiske’s work, which has just..issued from the Riverside 
Press, Yet this is no mere holiday book, framed to attract by 
gaudy brilliancy. It is insofar ‘'a thing of beauty” that it may 
be permanently a treasured possession of those who are fortunate 
enough, to acquire it,, In two solid, but not unwieldy volumes, 
bound in aclean and:respectable light cloth with gilt lettering, its 
extétnal aspect is decidedly pleasing; while within the covers 
thefe is far more to gratify its possessor. Of the qualities of the 
work itself, both from a literary and a historical standpoint, there 
is no need now to speak at length. For five years it has been 
known as.a study, both learned and brilliant, of the inspiring 
period which closed on the day of Yorktown; and while even the 
‘*thirty-seventh thousand” of a certain class of works of fiction 
says little for their real merit, in a case of this kind the publication 
of a second édition such as we have here is a distinct testimony 
to the value of Mr. Fiske’s work, Eminently painstaking in his 
consultation of authorities on the most minute details, yet know- 
ing how to convey the results of his researches in anything but a 
wearisome manner; endowed: with a sense of proportion and of 
the philosophy of history that leaves-something in the mind after 
his book has been read; able to vary his pages by thoughtful par- 
allels between the events of his period and those of another, he is 
at once a safe and a pleasant guide. 

Those who are familiar with the first edition of ‘‘ The American 
Revolution” will find in the present one evidences of careful re- 
vision as well as not inconsiderable additions. But the striking 
feature of this edition is its great wealth of illustrations, which 
not only beautify it for the eye, but distinctly and | ly supple- 
ment its historical value, Nothing hasbeen admitted for the mere 
purpose of embellishment; but every available source has been 
drawn upon, at great expenditure of labor, for illustrations that 
should really illustrate. Maps and diagrams made from the 
author’s drawings or under his direction, authentic portraits, 
many of them most artistically reproduced, contemporary views of 
localities and buildings—all these are in abundance; and perhaps 
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even more valuable additions to the text, because breathing more 
vividly the spitit of the times, are the caricatures and satirical 
pictures, of which we should like to have had more. An especially 
curious one is ‘* The Funeral Procession of the Stamp Act,” from 
an excessively rare copy found, like many others of the old prints 
here reproduced, in the invaluable collection of Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet, now in the Lenox Library. 





Johanna Ambrosius in English 
Poems by Johanna Ambrosius. Transl. by Mary /]. Safford, 
Roberts Bros. 

On FEBRUARY 8 The Critic gave a review of Johanna Ambro- 
sius’s ‘‘ Gedichte,’’ with a short sketch of her life. A translation 
of these poems has now been published, together with Prof. 
Schrattenthal’s introduction to the German edition, and with the 
addition of a criticism by Herman Grimm and a description, by an 





American journalist, of the visit of a messenger from the German 
Empress conveying donations and honors to the t poet. Herr 

timm says in the courseof his review :—‘' Petéfy, Mistral, Goethe, 
Shakespeare and Homer sometimes seem to me the recurring 
embodiment of a single poet. This is the great primeval poet of 
mankind, who gives vent to his grief in words whose melody en- 
chants him. Amidst the despair which almost breaks his heart, 
he is utterly unable to grieve. An unknown feeling of happiness 
in mere existence never leaves him. ‘This is the secret of the 
poetry of Ada Negri and Johanna Ambrosius. As soon as they 
begin to poetize, that which afflicts them becomes a fountain of 
joy. Johanna’s life is set before,us, from her youth down to the 
latest day; her verse contains a compensation for the worst ¢x- 
periences.. They are formule for,turning lumps of coal into pure 
gold, Who could venture.to call this poor peasant, in her poverty 
almost beyond our comprehension, poor? We are the paupers, 
and she bestows upon us alms, The wounds from which her 
‘blood flows, as Shakespeare says, become lips to whisper to her 
sweet comfort, * * * This woman, with her hand roughened 
by work, strikes the chords of the human heart, as if they were 
touched by fairy fingers. And how are we to explain this almost 
incomprehensible literary discretion? She offers us none but 
mature, perfectly formed fruits.”’ 

As to this translation, it has been the translator's aim ‘‘ to re- 
produce the work of the author as faithfully as the transfer from 
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‘little more attention to the art of ‘his verse. 
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one language to another would permit, retaining not only the 
thought, but the alternations of rhyme, the number of syllables in 
each line, etc." The result is certainly as good as could reason- 
ably be expected; therefore it causes us to repeat here what we said 
but a few weeks ago apropos of another ‘‘ literal” translation of 
German poetry :—‘*' At their best, translations are unsatisfactory, 
The nearer a translator succeeds in licking a poem into the sem- 
blance of the original, the more artificial and lifeless does it be- 
come.”’ Had this translator only held the thought and let the form 
go, she might have wrought much better; as it is, the reader gets 
the thought, but it is cold and lifeless: the inspiration is gone 
that moulded it into its original form, because it was the most ap- 
propriate one; and in its stead there are counterfeits of rhyme and 
meter that refuse to be welded together into the appeal to soul and 
heart that has made the original poems part of the world's litera- 
ture, 





Poetry and Verse 

THE LATE Mrs. Celia Thaxter was the laureate of the Isles of 
Shoals, She knew intimately every feature of those sea-encircled 
rocks and of the ocean about—the flowers, the birds and the 
winds and waves, and in her poems she interpreted the message 
of each of these with a singular grace and felicity. All her work 
breathes the atmosphere of her immediate environment, end, like 
that environment, it is interesting—laughing end gay in the sun- 
shine, tearful and sombre in storm, but steadfastly cheerful and 
hopeful, The complete edition of her ‘* Poems,” recently published 
ina style uniform with the Household Poets, is a worthy monument 
to her gifts as a poet, and many of her songs deserve to have that 
popularity which makes them household favorites. For this volume 
her friend Mrs. Sarah Orne Jewett has written a delightfully 
sympathetic, biographical sketch of the author. We wonder at 
the omission of a portrait, which in such a place has a proper 
reason for its appearance. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

@*A, 

MR, CHARLES LEONARD MOORE, the author of several books 
of poems, the best-known of which is the ‘‘ Book of Day Dreams,” 
is a poet whose aims are high and whose verse is uniformly seri- 
ous and dignified. His latest volume contains eleven ‘‘ Odes,” in 
each of which there is much to commend, but somehow the 
greater part of his verse seems a little heavy and unwieldy, as in 
the following passage from ‘‘ The Funeral of the Forests" :— 

**O face of Autumn on the flying hills, 
Crowned with aerial gold and floating glory, 
My heart aches that thou too must be a story 
Like Helen’s beauty and the Achaians’ ills ! 
Aye, thou must eo 1 in 
Burns-with a yellow, incense-drifting wreath, 
In dim illumined glades the:red leaves falter, 
Like beads told over by the bid of death, 


And look | the forest frontage flickers now, 
A fiery summons runs from bough to bough, 
Like dream in dream arising, mood on mood, 


The immovable whole fabric does not stir, 

But with the mystic symbols of its blood 

All the year’s passion does enregister.” 
It is the presence in these _ of ‘such lines as the twelfth and the 
last in the above quotation that mars their beauty. ‘‘ Does en- 
register" is extremely awkward, and the auxiliary verb in each 
line is a limp in Muse’s gait.. Of imagination and thought Mr. 
Moore has a goodly store: it is a pity that he should not give a 
(Philadelphia: The 
Author.) 

on 
‘‘GREEN ARRAS," by Laurence Housman, the artist, is a col- 
lection of poems, none of them sufficiently striking to: call. for 
special note. The author's several illustrations are decorative, 
and his cover-design is protty enough to sell the book; A few 
of these poems have been inspired: by pictures. Here is the 
sextette of a sonnet on Sir John Millais’s ‘‘ Autumn Leaves ” >— 
‘* Young girls, with tired faces, from the ground 
Heap up their playtime pile, imperative ; 
As who should cry ‘ Kill Time, let him not live!’ 
bring burnt-offering of the year’s decay : 
The earth seems waiting for their feet : around, 
Slowly in mellow endings dies their day.” 

All of which shows how badly the artist behaves as a poet. 
There are many books made oddly at the famous Head ‘of Bod- 
ley, and ’tis proper to say, gladly, that no book is made badly. 
(New York: John Lane.) 
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ANGLING SONGS Owe much to whoever named the angler’s 
rivers. Ale, Avon, Coquet, Doon, Dove, Eden, Esk and Ettrick 
are the first eight on Mr. John Buchan’s list appended to his 
‘* Musa Piscatrix,”” and most of the others are such as might fit 
equally well into a stanza. To the rivers, their names and Ike 
Walton we may ascribe the origin and progress of the genre; for 
the fishermen of Theocritus referred to in the preface were po 
anglers for sport; and.it is doubtful if any others mentioned in 
classical poetry were, The number of angling poets is, indeed, 
not very large, and Mr, Buchan has been compelled to make 
heavy drafts on some of them in order to fill his book. I[n their 
poetry he sees many good qualities—a geniality and humor which 
sometimes border on farce; a nervous form in the verse which is 
but that of the stream translated there. Then the angler, as do- 
nothing, is, of course, full of sage reflections on the doings of 
ordinary men, and as, to live such life, his lines must needs be cast 
in pleasant places, he is usually-a-philosopher of the smiling sort. 

** With tackles rare 
On chosen hair, 
March fly and minnow tender 
We shall invite 
The scaly wight 
To eye them and surrender,” 
Sings the poet laureate of angling, Thomas Tod Stoddart. That 
done, the gods may manage the rest of it. Few men gain more 
with less exertion, for his string of fish stands the angler in more 
glory than ten times their worth as the produce of a hard day's 
work. In the same way he fares with his poetry: he angles for a 
thyme, and perhaps lands one; and, if so lucky, he is sure to 
go down to a posterity of anglers, in no bad company, either— 
witness the verses, here printed, by Fletcher, Browne and Andrew 
Lang. There are etchings by E. Philip Pimlott, good enough to 
go fishing with, (New York: John Lane.) 
We 


‘*BooK VERSE: An Anthology of Poems of Books and Book- 
men from the Earliest Times to Recent Years,” edited by W. Rob- 
erts, forms a pendant, in the Book-Lover’s Library to which it 
belongs, to the volume of ‘‘ Book-Song,” edited by Mr. Gleeson 
White, and published some two years ago. But whereas the 
latter, book comprises almost exclusively verse written by living 
authors, Mr, Roberts's collection begins with Catullus, Martial and 
Horace, for, as he truly observes, ‘ poets have sung the praises of 
books for almost as long a period as they have sung the deeds of 
heroes,’ the beauty of womeri and the charm of flowers,’’ and con- 
tinues almost down to our day. Representative both as to time 
and moods, this collection'is‘the result of an incredible amount of 
research and -gleaning—of that quiet burrowing in musty tomes 
and manuscripts that has all the excitement of gold-digging, and 
the delights whereof cari only be appreciated by the true lover of 
books. To such Mr. Robérts’s volume will be most welcome. It 
holds its place in‘the Book-Lover's Library by fullest right. (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son.) 


Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR, W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


' A‘ Shakespeare Kalendar"’ for 1897.—Shakespeare calendars 
ate common enough, but I have never seen one compiled and 
brought out with such excellent taste' as the ‘‘ Very Seasonable 
Kalendar for the Yeare of our Lord 1897,” prepared by Misses 
‘Louella C, Poole and Andrea Jonsson, and published by them at 
457 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. It consists of fourteen leaves, 
12 1-2 by 10 inches in size, with a cover quaintly printed in black 
and red. The twelve leaves for the months have each an appro- 
priate’and artistic illustration by Miss Marie Danforth Page. The 
quotations are most happily chosen; and interspersed with them 
are'the most important dates in the history of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries. Altogether'it is a *‘ thing of beauty,’’ poetically, 
pictorially, and otherwise, which will be a daily joy for the twelve- 
month to every lover of the dramatist. At seventy-five cents 
it is very cheap withal. 


New Editions of Shakespeare.—A complete edition in twelve 
small volumes, put up in a neat: box, is: published in this country 
by the Lippincotts, No editor’s name appears, but the text seems 
to. be good, and accurately printed. Typography, paper, and 

ding. are excellent. . There are no introductions or notes, but 
obsolete and peculiar words are starred and. defined in the margin 


of the paper. The edition is one of the most attractive of the 
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‘* handy volume "’ type. 
by § 1-2 by 4 1-2 inches. 

The elegant little ‘‘ Temple’’ edition is now complete by the 
issue of the ‘‘ Sonnets.” In the introduction Mr. Gollancz favors 
the claims of Henry Wriothesley (Earl of Southampton) as ‘* Mr. 
W. H.,” but, to my thinking, fails to make out a case for him, ‘or 
to refute the arguments in behalf of William Herbert ( Earl of 
Pembroke), whom the great majority of recent critics believe to 
have been represented by those perplexing initials. I shall have 
more to say on this and other points in Mr. Gollancz’s theory at 
another time. The forty volumes of this edition are now to be 
had ina neat case. (Macmillan Co.) 


‘* As You Ltke /t"’ has been added to the well printed and cheap 
‘* Academy Series of English Classics,” and, like the other Shake- 
speare volumes, is edited by Mr. Samuel Thurber. He is one of 
our ablest teachers, and his method of dealing with Shakespeare 
in his classes, as illustrated in these editions, will doubtless pro- 
duce good results in the hands of teachers like himself, if they also 
have, as he does, a large reference library for the use of the pupils ; 
but both these cond'tions are exceptional in’ our high schools and 
academies, (Allyn & Bacon.) : 


The Lounger 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER who made the picture of Mr. John 
Bigelow reproduced herewith, caught him in a very characteristic 
attitude, Everyone who has visited the biographer of Franklin 
and Tilden at his delightful home in Gramercy Park, New 


The box containing it measures 10:1-2 


York City, has seen him standing between the portraits of 
his tutelary deities, with his back to the library fire and his 
hands in his- pockets, at-one. moment pondering gravely upon 
the enigmas of Swedenborg or Molinos, or*‘ The Mystery of Sleep” 
(see review on page 419), and at another laughing with almost 
Gargantua, zest. . 

SA. 
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ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS (Mrs. Ward), whose ‘‘ Chap- 
ters from a Life” is reviewed on page 415 of this number, is pre- 
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eminently the: novelist: of the life hereafter. 
here is taken from her: new book. 

ON THE OPENING NIGHT of his regular season, Mr, Augustin 
Daly presented his audience with souvenirs in the form of a hand- 
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some volume of ‘‘ Memories of Daly's Theatre." }tumust be grat- 
ifying to Mr: Daly to glance over these pages. They are a proud 
record, and a record that no other New York managet can show— 
one very simple reason being that no New York manager has been 
so long in the field. Even if there were managers with as long a 
list behind them, I doubt if they would be conspicuous for the 
things that have given Mr. Daly his honored position, To have 
discovered and developed such players as Miss Davenport, Miss 
Clara Morris, Miss Rehan, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Drew—not to mention 
any others—is an achievement; to be proud of. Liberality, and 
intelligence have gone hand in hand in Mr. Daly’s management, 
and he has deserved the,success that he has attained: Iti8.a 
pleasure to have an opportunity of doing this admirable manager 
simple justice. The fortunate owners of these souvenirs will do 
well to keep them carefully, for they form an important chapter in 
the history of the theatre in New York. The illustrations are many 
and good. 
@A. 

Miss REHAN has been the reigning favorite with Mr. Daly's 
audiences ever since she made her first bow to them, They have 
seen her in a great variety of rdé/es, but like her in none better than 
in those where fun predominates. 
In the lighter characters of comedy 
she is at her best and has few 
rivals, Miss Rehan may be said 
to be an international favorite, for 
she is as well liked in London as in 
New York. Indeed, the English 
critics are even more extravagant 
in their praise of her acting than 
are those of America; If she had 
been born and bred a Londoner, 
she could not be more of a favorite 
with English audiences. They 





Miss ADA REHAN 


seem to regard her as their 
own, and the English public 
is very fond of its own. 

on. 

Iy Miss REHAN has a rival 
in the affections of the fre- 
quenters of Mr, Daly’s theatre, 
that rival is Mrs, G; H. Gilbert, 
1 will venture to say that Mrs. Gilbert is loved hy more men, women 
and children than any actress in New York: She has givemrare 
pleasure to more thag one generation of American theatre-goers, 
and she is still inimitable in her°own‘line. May she live long and 
prosper. 





Mrs: G. H. GiLpert 
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ONE CANNOT write of Daly's Theatre without mentioning the 
late James Lewis. He was as important a part of the company 
as Mrs. Gilbert herself: it is impossible to think of one without 
thinking of the other. 1 do not believe that I ever saw a play at 
Daly’s in which Mr. Lewis took part that Mrs, Gilbert did not 


play;the“opposite réle to his, and 
I imagine that it must seem very 
strange to this dear old lady to 
be playing withouthim, I know 
that it is strange enough to sit 
before the curtain at Daly’s, and 
to know that he is not behind it. 
If it seems strange to me, what 
must it seem to his associates of 
many years? 


a) 

THE GREAT ACTOR, Tommaso 
Salvini, has been considered too 
old to act for the past few years, 
and, furthermore, he has been 
more or less of aninvalid, Yet 
he has outlived his young and 
vigorous son, Thedeath of Alex- 
ander Salvini is a distinct loss 
to the stage, and has robbed it, 
so far as English drama is con- 
cerned, of its one romantic actor. 
Young Salvini would never, in all probability, have been as great 
an actor as his father, but he was a good player, and gave every 
promise of being a better one, In face and figure he was ideal 
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ALEXANDER SALVINI AS ROMEO 


for the leading parts in such plays as ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘Don 
Caesar de Bazan” and ‘‘ The Duke's Motto.” In society plays he 
was not so good. His appezrance and style were suited to cos- 
tume plays, and not to the ‘‘dress-suit” drama, The accom- 
 panying portrait of the young actor is one of many contained in 


Mr. Evert J. Wendell’s valuable collection. 
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IT HAS BEEN said in publishing circles that the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner refused Mr. F. J. Stimson’s ‘‘ King Noanett,” which has had 
such a success, I have taken pains to inform myself upon this 
subject, and I find that the statement is not true. Mr, Stimson 
came to Mr, Scribner some time before the publication of the book, 
and told him that he had written a historical novel, largely con- 
cerned with life in Boston, and that a young firm of Boston pub- 
lishers was very anxious to have it, and he wanted to know if Mr. 
Scribner had any objection to his giving it to them, Mr. Scribner 
said that he had not, and so Messrs, Lamson, Wolffe & Co. got 
the book, It is, however, doubtful whether they would have got 
it, had Mr, Scribner read the manuscript. 


@A. 


THE LATE Miss Mathilde Blind was not as well-known in. this 
country as she deserved to be; and we knew her name even better 
' than we knew her work, She 
was a scholarly woman, but 
not a particularly interesting 
writer. One of her most im- 
portant undertakings was a 
translation of ‘‘ The Journal 
of Marie Bashkirtseff.” It 
was a careful piece of work, 
but for readableness was not 
to be compared with Mrs. 
« Serrano’s translation. Miss 
§ Blind is described as a most 
genial woman, and her little 
’ suppers had all the charm 
of unconventionality. | Like 
many another clever woman : 
she talked better than she 
wrote. An interesting paper containing Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
recollections of Miss Blind has appeared in The Athenaeum. 


@A. 


IN THE COURSE of a pleasant chat, Mr, David Munro, the 
editor of The North American Review, told me that he had been 
a classmate of Dr. Watson at Edinburgh. That was quite a num- 
ber of years ago, and during those years Mr. Munro has lived in 
thig country. He had not seen Dr, Watson, or seen’ a picture of 
him, in all that time. Some one said to him one day, ‘*Did you 
know that Ian Maclaren was John Watson?” He said that he 
did not, and that he doubted if it-was his old friend. One morning, 
while strolling up Broadway, he saw a portrait of Ian Maclaren in 
a shop window, and stopped to look at it and see if he could find 
any traces of his friend. Close inspection failed to reveal the John 
of his college days. So he decided that it was another Scotch- 
man of that not infrequent name, Walking up Broadway again, 
he saw another picture of Ian Maclaren in a shop window, and 
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. this time it had an autograph of John Watson underneath it. 


This Mr. Munro at once recognized. It was the autograph of 
his old friend: the handwriting had not changed, though the face 
had. 
: en 

Mr: MUNRO had, however, seen the handwriting since he -had 
seen the man. The members of his class at the University, which 
included John Watson, Henry Drummond and others well-known 
abroad, but not so well known here, organized a club which was 
calied ‘‘The Gaiety Club.” This was rather a frisky title for 
these serious Scotchmen to take, but it did not mean all that it 
sounded, The purpose of the Club was for its members to spend - 
their summer holiday together, to go to some quiet village and 
there “loaf and invite their souls." Those members who could 
not be present were written to, and the letters signed by all the ' 
members who were together. In this way Mr. Munro had been 
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kept familiar with the signature of John Watson. So that when 
he saw it with the portrait he knew that it must be.his friend. He 
wrote him a letter and invited him to lunch at the Players Club, 
and the invitation was accepted. When the day and the hour 
_came, Mr. Munro seated himself on the bench just inside the 
door of the Club, so that he might watch everyone that came in 
and not miss his friend. He was rather doubtful whether he 
‘would recognize him, but said to himself, *‘If he wears. clerical 
garb and looks like the picture, I shall surely know him.” 


@a. 

SURE ENOUGH, in came the original of the photograph, and Mr. 
Munro rose from the bench to greet him. He called him by name 
and held out his hand. Dr. Watson took the hand, but looked a 
little staggered. When Mr. Munro mentioned his name, he was 
more surprised than ever. ‘‘Why, David Munro,” he said, ‘*I 
would have passed you fifty times in the street and not have rec- 
ognized you.’’ But while time had changed the appearance of the 
two men, it had played no tricks with their memory, and they had 
a most delightful time talking over their University days. In the 
course of their talk, Dr. Watson remarked that he was very glad 
that his success had not come to him when he was young. 
‘« Why,” he said, ‘‘ if this had happened when I was twenty-one, 
it would have turned my head, and I should have thought myself 
avery great man; but now I know better.” He spoke of the suc- 
cess of his American trip, and mentioned that Major Pond had 
wanted him to extend his time, but that his congregation in Liver- 
pool had given him three months’ leave of absence, and that it 
was hardly fair to ask them for more time, so ‘that he might pick 
up a few more thousand American dollars. He will probably come 
back to America, though he did not sayso. If he does not, Major 
Pond will be a very much disappointed man. 





New Books and New Editions 


‘* MERCY WARREN,” by Alice Brown, is a new issue in the 
series of Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times, the first 
two volumes of which have already been noticed at some length in 
The Critic (Nov. 28). Her maiden name was Otis, and she was 
one of thirteen children, James Otis the patriot, of whom we get 
much incidental information in the book; being another, A 

. younger brother. was the father of Harrison Gray Otis. Her 
early years were spent at Barnstable on Cape Cod, but after her 
marriage to James Warren, a young merchant of Plymouth, Mass., 
her home was in that good old town until her husband bought 
the Governor Hutchinson mansion on Milton Hill, near Boston, 
which Mr. George R. R. Rivers has made the scene of his historical 
novel, ‘‘ The Governor's Garden,” to which, by the by, Miss 
Brown acknowledges herself indebted. It will be found pleasant 
collateral reading, especially to people familiar with this historic 
region. Mrs, Warren was an author of no small repute in her day, 
having written political and patriotic pamphlets, satirical, dramatic, 
and miscellaneous poetry, and a ‘‘ History of the Revolution.” 
Samuel Adams expressed the general admiration of her verse when 


‘he wrote :—‘‘ However foolishly some European writers may have. 


Sported with American Reputation for Genius, Literature and 
Science: I know not where they will find a female Poet of. their 
own to prefer to the ingenious Author of these Compositions.” 
The specimens of her poetry given in this biography hardly justify 
this eulogium, but they are curious examples of the American 
literature of that elder day, as the letters of the lady are of the prev- 
alent style of epistolary writing. Miss Brown incidentally gives 
many interesting glimpses_of the life of the Colonial period. The 
_ book has for frontispiece a portrait of Mrs. Warren from Copley’s 
ainting, and is to be commended also for its full index. (Charles 
ribner’s Sons.) 
@A. 


‘* PIONEER Days: The Life-Story of Gershom and Elizabeth 
“Day,” by M. E. D. Trowbridge, cannot bebetter epitomized than 
in the author’s prefatory words:—‘ Mr, and Mrs, Day settled in 
‘Michigan in 1836, the year in which it was admitted into the 
‘Union. Mr. Day believed he had a mission ‘to weak and strug- 


‘gling churches, and Mrs. Day was equally impressed that in the 
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new country she could share and promote his..useful labors by 
maintaining their home. The following pages illustrate, by sample 


' sketches rather than im biographic detail, how their purpose was 


carried out.” It is the story, not new or peculiar, of toil, priva- 
tion, self-sacrifice, willingly undergone in the, Christian service, 
Much of Mr, Day’s time was taken up in tours through the east- 
ern states, soliciting money for the support of struggling churches 
in Michigan, He generally succeeded in raising the amount de- 
sired, though only by long and persistent effort. ‘‘I preached 
twice on Sunday and received twenty-five cents.” ‘‘ The old gen- 
tleman is said to be worth three hundred thousand dollars, He 
gave me one dollar.” ‘‘I shall walk.from here to Hartford, six- 
teen miles, and save the expense of riding.” ‘‘I sold my watch 
for ten dollars, and that went to make the last two hundred dol- 
lars.I transmitted.” At another time the result of four weeks’ 
labor was but one hundred dollars. Meanwhile the energetic wom- 
an at home was supporting herself, and paying off debts on the 
property, by making caps, socks and other articles :of clothing, 
bleaching hats and managing the little farm to, advantage. A 
lamed wrist interfered with her needlework, but, not to be de- 
terred by this, she learned to sew with the otherhand. After a 
short pastorate in Michigan, Mr. Day felt it to be his duty to re- 
move to California and preach to the miners, Three years later 
he was killed by the Indians. The volume is entertaining and 
suggestive. (American Baptist Publication Soc.) 


CA. 


THE LOVERS of the work of the late Eugene Field will wel- 
come the three volumes of his work recently published. They 
are ‘*The Holy Cross, and Other Tales,” including five new 
tales characteristic of the various moods out of which grew the 
author’s best work of later years; a **Second Book of Tales,” 
selected from those which had not been publishedin book-form at the 
time of the author's death, and including, also, a number ofsketches 
from ** Culture’s Garland,” illustrating Field’s earlier manner; and 
‘Songs and Other Verse "—about fourscore poems never. before 
brought ne gerd in a book. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: )}———THE 
VOLUME of ‘' Field Flowers," published by the Field Monument 
Committee, has been brought out. “At the low price of $1.00, 
Field’s admirers may secure a book which:contains, ‘beside some 
of the author’s best work, illustrations by thirty-two well-known 
artists, among them being F. Hopkinson Smith, Reginald B. 
Birch, Frederic Remington, Orson Lowell, Eric Pape, Mary 
Hallock Foote, George Wharton Edwards, nme 8 Fenn and E, 
W. Kemble. There is, further, music by Miss Mildred J, Hill. 
The proceeds of the undertaking will be divided between Field's 
family and the monument fund, ‘The volume is for sale by all 
booksellers. 

Ce, 

‘‘ THE STORY of a Busy Life” is apractical illustration of those 
truths which the writer, Dr. J. R. Miller, has so often emphasized 
in his other volumes, If all ‘busy ” lives were as unselfish, help- 
ful and devoted as this one, the millennium would not seem quite 
so remote. Mrs. George A. Paull, whose story is here told, was the 
author of more than thirty books, beside a large number of mag- 
azine and newspaper articles, gtr published under her maiden 
name, Minnie E. Kenny. Her writings were chiefly for the young, 
though she used her literary gifts in every direction where there 
was a wrong to be smitten, a truth to be enforced, or a sorrowing 
soulto be comforted. ‘‘ Her brain seemed never totire of thought, 
and her hand seemed never to grow weary with writing down the 
thoughts which the busy brain inspired.” Yet this mental pro- 


ductiveness formed but a small part of her activity. A pastor's 
wife, her sympathetic heart was ever ready to r vas the 
n mis- 


daily demands for the png 5 of loving, helpful deeds. 
sion work: among the poor of the great cities, in efforts to shape 
for good the lives of young people, in caring for all in distress of 
body or mind, she was constantly interested. Much. of the time 
she was herself an invalid and a sufferer, yet no personal afflictions 
could repress her energy in the service of humanity. Subrissive- 
ness, cheerfulness, practical spirituality,:an intense desire to be a 
blessing to others, were among her characteristics. And her 
beautiful, though brief, life cannot be summed up in more fitting 
words than those with which Dr, Miller closes this touching tribute 
to her work and worth:—‘‘ She loved much.” (Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co.) 
@QA 

Mr. GRANVILLE FELL’s illustrations to “The Book of Job” 

suffer by the inevitable comparison with the masterly designs of 
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William Blake, but they are, nevertheless, not devoid of decorative 
and dramatic feeling. His best work is, however, in the borders, 
and the smaller ornaments in which the figure has no place. Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs has furnished a long and learned introduction, in 
which he reviews the history of the book so far as it is known, and 
criticises it from a literary and philosophical standpoint. His re- 
marks on the importance of the marginal readings in the Revised 
Version, and on the refusal of the syndics to allow him to insert 
them in his text, are worthy of general attention.——In the same 
shape and general style, the same publishers bring out ‘‘ The 
Book of Ruth,” with an introduction by Mr. Ernest Rhys and orna- 
ments and illustrations by W. B, Macdougall. Mr. Macdougall is 
to Mr. Beardsley what Mr. Granville Fell is to Blake, a manifest, 
but not a slavish imitator, and not without some quality of his own. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.)——A THIRD Biblical reprint, that of ‘‘ The 
Journal of Koheleth,” better known to English readers as ‘‘ The 
Book of Ecclesiastes," has an introductory essay by Mr. Elbert 


Hubbard. It is ornamented with borders in red ink, and is printed 
in a limited edition of 700 copies. (East Aurora, N. Y.: Roycroft 
Printing Shop. ) 


A a) 


** LITTLE JOURNEYS to the Homes of Good Men and Great,”” by 
Elbert Hubbard, is a worthy continuation of the annual series of 
** Little Journeys,” including’ pleasant sketches of places associated 
with the lives of George Eliot, Carlyle, Ruskin, Gladstone, Turner 
the painter, Swift, Victor Hugo, Wordsworth, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Goldsmith and Shakespeare. Biography and topography are 
happily mingled, with no guide-book flavor—or lack of flavor,— 
and a genial humor pervades the whole. Portraits of all the 
authors, several of which are from original photographs, illustrate 
the volume. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons,)——-THE Second Series of 
** American Orations,” edited by Prof. Alexander Johnston and re- 
edited with notes by Prof, J. A. Woodburn, covers the period of 
the anti-slavery struggle, beginning with Rufus King’s senatorial 
speech on the Missouri Bill in 1820, and ending with Charles 

umner’s on the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1852. Will- 
jam Pinkney, John Quincy Adams, Wendell Phillips, John C. 
Calhoun, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay are the. other orators 
resented, The biographical, historical and explanatory notes 

fill about 100 pages, and add much to the value of the book for 
both the student and the general reader. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
——THE NUMBERLESS friends and admirers (the words are in 
this case tautological) of the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler will 
heartily welcome a calendar—or year-book—entitled ‘* Stray Leaves 


from Under the Catalpa,” the latter half of the title being the ven- 


erable preacher’s well-known pen-name. Aside from its intrinsic 
value, the calendar deserves praise for its ingenious get-up, in 
sheets held loosely together by a silken cord, which makes it pos- 
sible to keep it open on desk or table at any place desired. (Brook- 
lyn: Mrs, Elizabeth W. M. Aten.) 


eon, 


CHILDREN have a natural aptitude for rhyme and rhythm, in- 
herited, it is needless to say, from their earliest ancestors. Be- 
sides a poetry of their own that is immortal, selected by them in 
their own autocratic, unhesitating manner, they are graciously in- 
clined towards much of what their elders consider best. Miss 
Frances Bell Coursen has gathered for their approval and conse- 

t commitment to memory an excellent collection of notable 
English and American verse; and these masterpieces of the 
language are ‘‘ What the Dragon Fly Told the Children” during 
a , delightful summer. The idea is a happy one, and will 

y succeed, (Lothrop Pub. Co.)}——BEDTIME rhymes 

and lullabies, daytime verses, chimes and jingles for the little 
people of the nursery and the kindergarten make up the volume 
of ‘*Rhymes and Songs for My Little Ones,” by Adolphine C, 
Hingst and Esther J. Ruskay. It is illustrated by G. W. Pick- 
nell, (Lothrop Pub. Co.)—-Harper's Round Table for 1896 
— an attractive appearance in its bound form. Its leading 
res during the year were three complete books for boys 
-~*' For King or Country,” a story of the American Revolution, 
James Barnes; ‘‘ Rick Dale," a story of adventure in the 
orthwest, by Kirk Munroe; and ‘ A Virginia Cavalier,” a story 
of the boyhood of George Washington, by Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Then there are short stories, illustations without end, and delight- 
ful c! on outdoor athletic games, entertainments for young 


people and sleight-of-hand tricks, To enumerate all the inter- 
esting features of the volume would be to enumerate everything 
(Harper & Bros.) 


in the table-of-contents from A to Z. 
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THE New Vagabonds Club was highly honored on Wednesday 
night, when Lord Roberts attended its Christmas dinner. The 
Club mustered strong, and no wonder. They have never before 
entertained so distinguished a guest. Indeed, there is scarcely a 
more popular man in England than ‘‘ Bobs,” and the modesty with 
which he responded to the toast of his health was thoroughly 
characteristic. It is strange that those in high places should not 
more generally recognize that modesty is the surest badge of great- 
ness, but ‘‘ Bobs” stands preéminent among the very few living 
men who preserve this thoroughly English trait. The speeches 
seem one and all to have been felicitous, and by no means the 
least amusing anecdote was told by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, con- 
cerning the elder days of his own vagabondage. Mr. Jerome was. 
playing in a provincial pantomime (he has, indeed, in his time 
played many parts), and, serving as a sort of utility-man, the 
choice was offered him between impersonating a mule or Gen. 
Roberts, He chose the quadruped, but confesses that. when his. 
rival appeared, in a shrunken, faded tunic, and light tweed trousers, 
the soul of the mule panted to cast off his too, too solid make-up, 
and play the man! Mr. Conan Doyle was bluffly eloquent, in his. 
own downright, pleasant fashion; and Miss Aida Jerome sang 
‘¢ The Road to Mandalay”’ with the charm that is familiar to play- 
goers. And all the while editors and novelists, proprietors and 
journalists rubbed shoulders and lit one another's cigars, and alb 
ir as merrily as settling-day. Altogether, a very pleasant re- 
union, 

I am not certain but that the publication of Mr. Henley’s. 
‘* Byron "’ will inaugurate a new fashion in editing. Certainly, it 
is a very striking lesson to those perfunctory gentlemen who im- 
agine that four pages of ill-digested preface and their names upon 
the title. page exhaust their responsibilities to the English classics. 
Mr. Henley. has proceeded to work in a very different way from 
this, He has sought to re-create around Byron the world in which 
he moved, the world of ‘‘dandified, but truculent, bigoted yet 
dissolute” companionship. And he has done this by annotating 
the Letters with little character-sketches of the persons named, 
full of animation, humor and vivacity, and, above all, of a fine 
literary flavor. Anyone who has attempted an editorial task will 
appreciate the amount of research and ingenuity necessary to: 
such a word-picture. To the making of a single six-line note 
there may well have gone the consultation and collation of a dozen 
volumes. This the common reader may not at once perceive, but 
the charm and vigor of the work will appeal to everyone. It 
leaves one with a pleasant prospect for the coming year, when one: 
reflects that there is to be an additional volume of this stimu- 
lating work for every month of 1897. 

In a forest of dates and references there must needs be an error 
or two, but it will give the dry-as-dust a weary week to find Mr. 
Henley napping. In two places only has the present writer lighted 
upon a statement to demur against. The first has reference to 
Christopher Smart, the poet of a single poem, and Gardner's 
drudge upon 7he Universal Visitor. Mr. Henley writes :—‘‘ For 
Christopher Smart, see Johnson's ‘ Lives of the Poets.’” But I 
find no reference to Smart in the whole of Johnson’s four vol- 
umes, There are three or four allusions to him in Boswell; but 
in the ‘* Lives ?""—I cannot findit. The second questionable state- 
ment relates to David Mallock or Mallet, whose erratic career Mr. 
Henley cleverly sums up in two or three lines. But the date of 
his birth is given, without a query, as 1698. This, in any case, 
is very doubtful. The exact date of Mallet’s birth, it is true, has 
never been discovered: most commentators give it, generously, 
as ‘‘about 1700." But in Foster’s ‘*‘ Alumni Oxonienses”’ it is 
as stated that Mallet gave his age as twenty-eight in 1733: 
this would make him to have been born in 1705. Even Mallock 
himself may have been mistaken, but it is scarcely likely that he was. 
out by so much as seven years. Yet, after all, these are very small 
matters; and the mention of them merely goes to prove how little 
a careful student of Mr. Henley’s notes has found to question. 

Since I wrote last week concerning the change of proprietorship 
in The Sun, there have been many statements and counter-state- 
ments. The fact is that not more than half a dozen people know 
the precise position of affairs. It is at least certain that two or 
three days ago the editorial staff of 7he Sun were quite in the 
dark: ong Sang 5 2 ge I believe, that the report of the sale was 
true, but had had no notification from those in authority. Per- 
sonally, I think we shall find that the property has changed hands, 
and will start, under its new auspices, in January. Meanwhile, 
The Evening News, Mr. Harmsworth’s half-penny paper, is being 
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turned into a public company; and, as soon as the arrangements 
are concluded, Mr. Harmsworth, who has been grossly overworked, 
will start for a period of foreign travel. On his return, he will 
find se b for him a new house in Berkeley Square, where he will 
be oor neighbor to Lord Rosebery. It is rumored that the 
shares of The Evening News are being sought quite as eagerly as 
were those of Answers. 

Shortly after Christmas, we are to have a new novel—the long- 
est he has yet attempted—by that interesting young author, Mr. 
Edwin W. Pugh. It is, 1 understand, a story of middle-class 
life, but not of so humble an entourage as his earlier success, ‘‘ A 
Street in Suburbia.” Mr. Pugh is a writer whom we are all, in 
England, watching with some curiosity and anticipation, He is 
wy young—not more, I think, than twenty,—and has hitherto 

but few literaryadvantages. This makes his performance far 
more interesting. As yet he seems to have promise rather than 
fulfilment, and his taste is occasionally fatally astray. But this is 
only to be expected, and will, no doubt, be toned by time. That 
he has observation and the elements of power is indisputable. 
I hear that he has recently written a short story of a acter 
quite different from his other work—romantic, adventurous. If 
he succeeds here, his promise will be the more insistent; for at 
present it is difficult to decide how much in his work is mere 
reporting. His novel is called ‘‘A Man of Straw.” More than 
one prominent critic, reading it in manuscript, has spoken of it 
very highly. An isolated chapter from it was recently printed in 
The New Review, For the rest, we shall see for ourselves in 
January. 
Even in its more popular stage-dress, ‘‘ The Manxman” has 
failed to attract a London audience, and is shortly to be removed. 
But at other theatres the vogue of the dramat! novel shows no 
signs of abating. ‘‘ Under the Red Robe” is drawing crowded 
houses. The latest piece of fiction to find an adaptor is Mr. 
Francis Gribble’s clever story of the stock-exchange, ‘‘ The Lower 
Life,” which will shortly be ‘‘ upon the boards.” One notices, by 
the way, that Mr. Gladstone has encouraged the author (or his 
publishers) with one of those inevitable postcards! 


LONDON, 11 Dec. 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Porson’s Epigram Again 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The note and appended clipping contributed to The Critic of 
Nov. 21 by the Rev.'C. J, Wood may mislead some who are not 
acquainted with the epigram in question. Mr. Alexander Watt of 
B , Surrey, was either the victim of a treacherous memory, or 
the version of the epigram which he found in the copy of Euripides 
supposed to have belonged to Porson had been written by another 
hand, and the hand of a hopeless dullard at that. I have never 
seen Mr. Whibley’s ‘‘Cap and Gown,” but the impossibility of 
“*and ” at the beginning of the fourth line ought to have been clear 
to anyone, at the first glance. As a manifest absurdity, it stands 
about ona with the ‘‘or” which is substituted for it in Mr. 
Watt’s version, But Mr. Watt has reached the climax in not 
noticing how manifestly ridiculous is the substitution of ‘‘ English ”’ 
for ” in the first line. One who could suppose Porson 
to have written thie epigram in that way would see nothing to call 
for a smile in the words of the old German farmer, ‘ cp ok vas 
all peen married aber mine oldest daughter.” The pitated 
meter of the fifth line ought to have attracted attention and aroused 
suspicion. What Porson wrote was:— 


‘¢ The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 
Not five in five score, 
But ninety-five more : 
All, save only Herman, 
And Herman’s a 


The original manuscript gives as a variant for the last line, ‘* And 
he is a German.” The whole story may be found in Watson’s 
’ Life of Porson (London, 1861), pages 260 and 261, The epigram 
was sent by Porson in a letter to Mr. Andrew Daizel, as a transla- 
tion of a Greek original ‘‘ made by an Etonian, a friend of mine,” 
whose name is not given. The Greek was an imitation of a well- 
known epigram of Phocylides. This is given in a footnote to page 
260 of the book referred to, and the versions of the Etonian and 
Dr. Porson are inserted in facsimile opposite the same The 
imile convicts Porson of spelling Hermann’s name with a single 
‘‘n.” To return to Mr. Watt, his amusing belief that Porson 
makes an exception in favor of Hermann, in the closing words, 
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thus indicating his intention to snub his English contemporaries, has- 
more food for laughter in it than even the epigram itself. 
If Mr. Watt were a fair example of the ability of the average 
Briton to cope with the point of an epigram, then one might say:— 
The Britons in wit 
Might just as well quit ; 
Not one in a score, 
But nine and ten more: 
All save Watt whom I've hit on, 
And Watt is a Briton. 


GRANVILLE, OHIO, W. H. J. 





The Drama. 
+¢ Castle Sombras’’ at the Garden Theatre 


IT HAS been suggested that this new play, written for Mr. 
Richard Mansfield by H. Greenough Smith, and produced at the 
Garden Theatre, is meant to be regarded as a burlesque of the 
old-fashioned romantic drama, but there was nothing whatever in 
the performance to suggest such an idea, To all appearances, it 
was acted with the utmost seriousness of purpose, while of that 
humorous intent, which is apt to reveal itself when ridicule is in- 
tended, there was no perceptible hint. But, taken seriously or 
jocosely, the piece is predestined to failure, mainly on account of 
the author's inferior workmanship. There isin the story the germ 
of a valuable dramatic, or, at least, theatrical idea, but it is treated 
so clumsily that only its ridiculous side presents itself. Sir John 
Sombras, a mysterious noble of the Manfred order—grand, 


gloomy and peculiar,—about to be wedded to his beautiful ward, 
discovers a dangerous rival in the person of a gallant. captain who 
has been sent to arrest him, but has become his prisoner, After 


trying in vain, by various methods of intimidation, to induce the 
lovers to renounce each other, and after a fierce blindfold duel 
with daggers, which is rendered abortive by the young lady's 
cleverness, he offers the latter the alternative of marrying him 

and there, or seeing her soldier dashed to pieces at the bottom of 
a precipice. Then her courage fails her and she consents, where- 
upon Sir John manifests the true nobility of his nature, by sacri- 
ficing his own passion and making the lovers happy. 

This, of course, is the merest skeleton of the plot, but it is 
enough to indicate its nature. It contains a number of situations, 
which, deftly handled, might be exceedingly effective. One scene 
in particular, in which the girl, veiling her hate and fear for her 
guardian, professes love for him in order to win a reprieve for her 
captain, might easily be made strong and moving, whereas, in its 
present form, it excites derision, It was in this scene that Mr. 
Mansfield did some of his best acting, his facial expressions, as he 
gradually realized the falsity of the girl’s professions and the 
hopelessness of his own suit, being exceedingly subtle, varied and 
eloquent. As a whole, his impersonation, although impressive in 
its imperturbability and bitter humor and cynicism, lacked 
and failed to express the terrible attributes ascribed to the char- 
acter. Miss Cameron was overweighted by the part of the 
heroine, in which there are moments of highly wrought emotion. 
The whole production was a curious experiment, which is not 
likely to be repeated very often. 


Music 


THE CONCERT of the Musical Art Society at Carnegie Hall 
was one of the most satisfying entertainments of the season, yet 
it has already slipped away into the dimness of the past.. Mr. 
Frank Damrosch deserves the esteem of his fellow townsmen, 
for he. gives them concerts where everything is artistic. The the 





ing of his chorus of professional soloists is admirable, and the 
music which he offers is purity itself. At the latest concert the 
numbers were Palestrina’s ‘‘ Missa Papz Marcelli” (with seme 
omissions), Bach’s sixth Brandenburg concerto grosso, ‘' Weih- 
nacht” (a German folksong), Cornelius’s ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,” and the same composer's ‘‘ An den Sturmwind,” Brabms’s 
‘‘Im Herbst” and Dr. Damrosch’s ‘‘ Cherry Ripe.” The per- 
formance of the Bach concerto was made y real: 4 
by the use of six violas da gamba from the notable Steinert 
lection, The work afforded excellent relief to the continued sing- 
ing, and was in keeping with the spirit of the concert, It is 


ways a joy to hear Palestrina’s unspeakably lovely music, and it 
is particularly delightful to hear it sung so well as it was at this 


concert. 
A concert of his own works given by Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein, 
a local composer, at Carnegie Hall, comprised an overture and 
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Some other short pieces for orchestra, a concert piece for piano 
and orchestra, and selections from the opera ‘' Kenilworth,” 
which has been performed at Hamburg. Mr. Klein is a trained 
musician, but he shows no comprehensive grasp of the materials 
or methods of composition. He is at his best in unpretentious 
smaller pieces, His operatic music proved to be melodious and 
well scored, but it displayed no originality, and, so far as coyld 
be judged in a concert-room, little dramatic significance. 

Mme. Melba’s‘success on her first appearance as Violetta in 
**La Traviata,” while not complete, was sufficient to arouse the 
warmest approbation of the audience and to call for critical praise. 
The merits of her performance were almost wholly vocal. She 
sang the joyous music of the first scene with resplendent tone, 
with marvellous facility, and with inspiring spirit. In the pathetic 
music of the second act her singing wes unexpectedly beautiful, 
because for the first time she sounded a note of genuine pathos. 
She was almost equally successful with the music of the death 
scene, the difference being rather in the music itself than in her 
treatment of it. Her acting was the distracting element of her 
work, She was always awkward and her gestures were singu- 
larly ill-chosen, There was nothing notable in the performance 
of the other members of the cast. 

It may be worth mentioning, for the sake of the record, that 
one of the worst performances of ‘‘ Faust”’ ever seen or heard in 
New York was that which was given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House with Mme. Litvinne as Marguérite, M. Gogny as Faust and 
M. Plancgon as Mephistopheles. 

Mr, Henry Waller, the young English composer, whose work 
has been produced both in the United States and Germany, is 
Spending tHe winter in Paris, engaged on an opera whose theme is 

American Indian. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Note 

IN A notice of one of the three bronze doors for the new Con- 
gressional Library in Washington, in The Critic of Dec. 12, the 
«credit for the work was not fairly distributed. The door itself 
‘was designed by Mr, Edward Pearce Casey, the architect ; but the 
designs for the sculpture decorating it were made by the late Mr. 
Olin L, Warner. 





Notes from Princeton 


WORK HAS already begun upon the second of Princeton’s new 
University buildings, which represent a portion of the sesqui- 
centennial fund. The construction of the great Library is well 
under way, and now excavations are being made for the founda- 
tions of Blair Hall, the munificent gift of the Hon. John I. Blair, 
who has been for many years a Trustee of the College. The new 
Hall is to bea dormitory of the most approved modern type, com- 
prising a large number of suites, each containing a large study 
and two bed-rooms—every four suites to have a common entrance 
from the Campus and to be provided with a large and convenient 
bath-room, The plans of the building are somewhat of a departure 
from the usual American dormitory plan, though they follow more 
or less closely the model of certain similar structures in the English 
universities, Thegeneral form might be called that of a wall-dormi- 
tory, for the building will be low, very long and disproportionately 
narrow, and so placed as to form a wall along the western bound- 
ary of the Campus. 

A structure of this character is contemplated for the complete 
‘enclosing of the main Campus, but the present design includes 

only that portion of it betweén the railway station and the northwest- 
ernangle at Nassau Street. Overthelong flight of steps leading from 
the station up to the Campus will be a massive arch surmounted 
by a large square tower of several stories. On either side of this 
the dormitory will extend, in two stories, with windows opening, 
on one side, upon the Campus, and on the other immediately upon the 
“Street. The roof is tobe unbroken and steeplyslanting. At the 
western entrance to the Campus will be another arched gateway, 
“‘sutrounded ‘by a second square tower. ‘The style chosen by the 
‘architects, Messrs. Cope & Stewardson of Philadelphia, is the 
Academic Gothic, a later development of the perpendicular style 
so characteristic of the older buildings at Oxford. ‘This style is 


. particularly well adapted for college buildings, and lends itself most 
appropriately and picturesquely to the requirements of a rural 
university, where ancient elms, level stretches of green sward and 
masses of clinging creeper add a charm of natural grace unattain- 
able in the city ortown, Princeton has wisely chosen this style, 
which is also the style of the new Library, for all her future build- 
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ings, so that henceforth no discord shall mar the unity of her new 
architecture. 

Mr. Junius S. Morgan’s gift to the University Library, of his col- 
lection of 380 early editions of Virgil, has already been announced 
in your columns. Beside the editions there enumerated, the col- 
lection includes, also, the famous ‘‘ B. H.” edition (Venice 1472), 
the exceedingly rare Brescia edition (1473), the Jenson edition (1475), 
that of Milan of 1481, and the Venice, Babtist de Tortis edition 
(1487). The remaining fifteenth century editions are: Venice, 
1488, 1491, 1494, 1495; Paris, 1492, two of 1494, and two of 
1495; one Nuremberg, 1492; and adoubtful edition of 1495, ascribed 
to Paris. Several of these editions were either unknown to Cop- 
inger, or else he was unable to find copies of them, A notable 
portion of the collection is a number of early editions of translations 
in English, French, German, Dutch, Spanish and Italian, The 
value of the collection is greatly increased by the care and atten- 
tion devoted to the condition and binding of these rare books. The 
statement that Mr. Morgan will try to ‘‘complete” the collection 
in the matter of editions is unfounded; this would be attempt- 
ing the impossible. Among his earlier gifts to the Library there is 
an interesting series of fifteenth-century books chosen to illustrate 
the early history of printing; and a number of valuable Aldine 
first editions of Greek classics, Plato and Aristotle, Aristophanes, 
Thucydides and Euripides, all in exquisite condition. 

H.-C, B. 





Education 


MR. RICHARD RATHBURN, who has been appointed Assistant in 
Charge of the Smithsonian Institution, to succeed the late W. C. 
Winlock, was born in Buffalo forty-four years ago. His first 
connection with science was as curator of palzontology of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. He studied at Cornell, 
1871-73, and in the following year was appointed Assistant in 
Zodlogy of the Boston Society of Natural History. He was con- 
secutively a member of the United States Fish Commission in 
1874-75, assistant geologist of the Geological Commission of 
Brazil, Assistant Curator and Curator of the department of marine 
invertebrates in the National Museum, and represented the United 
States on the joint commission with Great Britain on the preserva- 
tion of the fisheries in the waters contiguous to this country and 
Canada. 


The eighth annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society 
will be held in room No. 23, Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, on 
Dec, 29. Section H (Anthropology) of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science will meet in the same hall on 
Dec. 30. The membership is practically the same. 


At its meeting of Dec. 17, the Harvard Faculty adopted a min- 
ute on the services and character of the late Prof. Francis James 
Child, setting forth that 

“* In the death of Francis James Child the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
has suffered as heavy a loss as it is possible for such a body to sustain. 
His term of service, extending over fifty years, was far longer than that 
of any survi member of the Board, wf was marked by most punctual 
performance of the duties incident to his position. Asa scholar he was 
preéminent in the studies to which he had especially devoted himself, 
and which compelled him to occupy a vast field of learning. His teach- 
ings were equally exact and inspiring, and his personal influence on 
young men was powerful, far-reaching and permanent. Singularly free 

om narrowness and pedantry, his judgment was discriminating, wise 
and liberal, Whatever he said or wrote bore the impress of his own 
strong individuality. He was one of the most attractive and lovable of 
men, The daily record of his life would be a record of kind deeds, not ~ 
less than of laborious study and the exemplary performance of duty. 
Throughout his life he set an example to his fellow-citizens by his deep 
and steady interest in public affairs and his faithful discharge of civic 
duties.” 

Mr. Washington Duke, who five years ago gave $85,000 to 
secure the location of Trinity College, a Methodist institution, at 
Durham, N.C., has offered that institution $10,000 toward its 
endowment, on condition that it will open its doors to girls. 

By the will of the late Dr, John Ellis of this city, $20,000 is 
left to the American Swedenborg Society, for printing and bind- 
ing the first volume of Swedenborg’s ‘‘ Arcana Celestia” and giv- 
ing it gratuitously to all clergymen and students who may apply 
for it; $10,000 is given to the same Society for the translation of 
Swedenborg’s works, and for their distribution among the Swedes 
in Italy; Sweden and the United States, 

The latest volume in the series of Eclectic School Readings, pub- 
lished by the American Book Co., is ‘‘Short Stories of our Shy 
Neighbors,” a book on birds and insects, by Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. 
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Notes 


Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, in connection with Mr, John 
Murray of London, will begin early next year the publication of 
“The Poetical and Prose Works of Lord Byron: A New Text, 
collated, so far as is possible, with the original MSS. and Revised 
Proofs which are stillin Existence, with many hitherto Unpublish- 
ed Additions,” Edited by Lord Byron’s grandson, the Earl of Love- 
lace, The possession of almost all the original MSS. and proof- 
sheets, which are now undergoing a most careful and minute 
collation, will enable the publishers to lay before the public for 
the first time an authentic and genuine text of Byron’s works, 
which also throws a curious light on Byron’s methods of working, 
and on the additions and interpolations which he was in the habit 
of making after the poems were printed, and in some cases even 
after they. were published. Several new poems and fragments 
will appear for the first time in this new edition. The already 

uiblished letters have been corrected, omitted names and passages 
fore been restored; and many letters which Moore was unable to 
insert sixty years ago, and many others which he never saw, will 
be included in the series. Not only the letters and materials 
collected by the late Mr. Murray during upwards of fifty years, 
but also other documents and correspondence in the possession of 
Lord Lovelace, will add to the value of this edition. 

—The new ‘‘ Gads Hill” edition of the works of Charles Dickens, 
which the Messrs. Scribner are to publish, will consist of thirty- 
two volumes. Mr. Andrew Lang, who is to edit it, will contrib- 
ute a literary and biographical introduction, a preface to each 
separate work, and critical notes. The original illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Hablot K. Brown and Seymour will be printed from 
unused duplicate plates in the possession.of the publishers. The 
size of the volume and Kar arn appearance will be some- 
what-like the Messrs. Scribner's new edition of Carlyle. 


—The name of Mrs. Marshall's new story is ‘‘A Haunt of 
Ancient Peace.” Among its characters are George Herbert, his 
friend Nicholas Ferrar, and Dr. Donne. 

—Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has undertaken, at the request of the 
author, a translation of Coubertin’s *‘ L’Evolution Frangaise sous 
la Troisitme République.” The work will be published shortly 
by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., who have in press a volume of 
lectures by Prof. William P. Trent of the University of the South, 
on certain Southern Statesmen of the Old Régime— Washington, 

efferson, Randolph, Calhoun, Toombs and Jefferson Davis. 

his will make the thirteenth volume in Crowell’s Libfary of 
Economics and Politics. 

—The Messrs. Lippincott are the American publishers of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s novel founded on his popular play, ‘‘ The Sign 
of the Cross.” The Bishop of Truro has written an introduction 
to the book. 

—Mr. Laurens Maynard, Boston, will publish a series of over 
100 letters written by Walt Whitman during the years 1860-80 to 
his friend Peter Doyle, a young workman. The book will be 
called ‘‘Calamus,” from the section of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” deal- 
ing with ‘‘ the manly love of comrades.” It has been edited, and 
provided with an introduction, by Dr, Richard Maurice Bucke, 


one of the poet’s literary executors. There will be a hitherto un- 
published portrait of Whitman.and Doyle and a facsimile of one 
of the letters. 


—Messrs. Henry T, Coates & Co, have published in book-form 
‘* American Genealogies,” a bibli phy, compiled by Thomas 
Allen Glenn, of the various family histories, published or privately 
printed in this country, 

—Prof. G. Maspero’s new work, “ The Struggle of the Nations: 
Egypt, Syria an Assyria,” has just been published by the Messrs. 
Appleton. It is a companion volume to “ The Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion,” and contains the history of the ancient peoples of the East 
from the XIVth Egyptian dynasty to the end of the Ramesside 

riod. This interval covers the sojourn of the Israelites in 

gypt and the exodus. The author incidentally discusses at 
length the recently discovered Egyptian stele mentioning the 
Israelites. 

—Mr. Paul Lemperly of Cleveland will publish early po song 

“Vanities in Verse,” by an anonymous author, in an edition of 
7 copies, ‘‘printed without ornamentation on Old-Man-of-the- 
orge hand-made paper, and bound in vellum. About thiry-two 

pages.” 

—Messrs. Harper & Bros, announce that Mrs, Brodhead’s new 

, ‘Bound in Shallows,” will be published in February, and 
not before the end of this month. 

—The manuscripts of Sir Richard Burton which were unpub- 
lished at the time of Lady Burton’s death, have been entrusted by 
her sister and executrix, Mrs. Fitzgerald (whose sole ed 
ov are), to Mr. W. H. Wilkins, to edit and pre for publica- 
nd ie 


y include a book on “Human ce amongst the 
hardim or Eastern Jews,” ‘‘ Ladislas Magyars,” a volume of 
travels, a ‘‘ History of the » ‘The Book of the 


Sword” and two additional volumes of Camoens. Mr. Wilkins 
states that some of these books will be published intact; only the 
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‘absolute certainty, the names of the successors of the 





slightest possible variations will be made in the original text of 
the others, and every care will be taken to follow the intention of 
the author. He hopes to bring them out at intervals during the 
next two years; but no arrangements have yet been made for their 
publication. 


—On Jan. 1, Messrs. Gelett Burgess & Porter Garnett, San 
Francisco, will issue the first number of Phydiida ; or, The Milke 
mata, a bi-weekly review ‘‘ devoted to Literary Topicks, and 
Reflections upon the doings of the Town and Country by several 
Ladies and Gentlemen of Quality and Parts,” 

—Mr. F. T. Palgrave has prepared a volume tracing the treat- 
ment of landscape in poetry from Homer to our own day, enlarged 
from his lectures whilst Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Gree’ 
Latin, Hebrew, Early Italian and British try, from Celtic an 
Anglo-Saxon to Tennyson, are the main literatures included. It 
is expected that the Macmillan Co. will publish the volume at an 
early date. 

—Harper's Weekly of Jan. 2 contains the first instalment of 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s new novel, ‘‘ Jerome, a Poor Man,” 

—In the opening paper of Harper's for January, Mr. Poultne 
Bigelow will sum up the result of ‘‘ Portuguese Progress in Sou 
Africa.” Mr. R. Caton Woodville has made four spirited illustra- 
tions, including the frontispiece, from photographs taken by 
Mr. Bigelow. 

—The English publishersof Zhe Quest have decided to discon- 
tinue its issue ; the number dated September (issued in October) 
concludes the edition, of which Mr, Updike is the publisher, 

—Last summer Mr, George W, Smalley went abroad in the 
interests of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal, to write two articles, on 
‘The Personal Side of Bismarck” and ‘‘The Personal Side of 
the Prince of Wales.’’ The first of these articles will be printed 
in the January issue of the /ourna/, Unpublished po ts will 
illustrate the papers. 

—In an interesting letter on Literary Boston in Zhe British 
Weekly, Dr. Robertson Nicoll says, speaking of The Atlantic :— 
‘‘ There are signs that it is now to change its form considerably. 
Mr. Page, formerly editor of 7he Forum, has been associated with 
Mr. Scudder in the editorship, and his vigorous and fertile mind 
is constantly striking out new ideas and features. This will no 
doubt add to the ery y mad of the magazine, but I. cannot hel 
regretting it. I should have liked to have it maintained just as it 
was. No doubt, however, periodicals must conform to the taste 
of the day if they are to flourish.” 

—The final number of Zhe Savoy, which has a been published 
in England, is something of a sour de force. Theentire number, 
which is of the usual size, has been written by the editor, Mr. 
Arthur Symons, and all the illustrations, to the number of four- 
teen, have been made by Mr. Beardsley. 

—Mr. Gilson Willets, formerly editor of Current Literature, 
has purchased Romance from the Current Literature Pub, Co, 
With the January number the magazine will be reduced to the 
regulation size. 

—The Rev. Dr, John Watson and Mrs. Watson sailed for 
England on the Majestic, on Dec. 16. Since his arrival here on 
Sept. 22, Dr. Watson made 117 addresses.” According to Major 
Pond, no lecturer with a purely lite reputation has ever been 
received with equal favor by the American public. Dr, Watson's 
publishers, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., have succeeded in obtain- 
ing a decree restraining the Wharton & Barron Pub. Co. of Balti- 
oe from selling a pirated edition of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 

us ae 


—It is said that Mr. G. W. Cable will visit England next October 
and give readings from his works. Well, turn about is fair play. 


—The results of the election held by the French Academy on 
Dec. 10, to fill the seats made vacant by the deaths of Alexandre 
Dumas and Léon Say, were prophesied by the Paris press with 
ustrions. 
dead being given as Vandal and André Theuriet, The seats of 
Challemel-Lacour and Jules Simon were not voted on at this 
session. Zola, by the way, must have given up all hope after 
his many attempts: he received only two votes. 


—Mme, Modjeska, we are happy to learn, has go far recovered 
from her recent illness that she will be able to play an engage- 
ment at the Baldwin Street Theatre, San Francisco, in January. 


—Mr. Daly is preparing a revival of ‘‘Much Ado about Noth- 
ing,” to follow the performance of ‘‘ The School for Scandal.” 


—Ibsen’s new play, ‘‘John Gabriel Borkman,” will aogees 
simultaneously in Norw , English, German, French and Rus- 
sian. It will probably. be first produced in Frankfort. 
—The death is announced of Lady Jane Harriet Swinburne, 
Cece ee ee Oe ee eee 
Swinburne and mother of the poet. On the occasion of her 


eighty-seventh birthday, last July, Mr. Swinburne addressed a 
a to her, which a in The Nineteenth Century tor 
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The 
—Plans have been perfected for the erection, in this city, of a 
statue of the late Januarius Aloysius MacGahan, the war-corre- 
The Chairman of the committee having charge of the 
P is Mr. Murat Halstead, who was associated with MacGahan 
in the work of a Franco-German war. Mr. Charles 
— Niehaus has submitted three sketches for the statue, of 
which one has been pense go es men desiring to aid 
in the realization of the plan may send their contributions to Mr. 
Francis Vinton Greene, the committee's Treasurer. ' 
—The Shropshire Horticultural Society has undertaken to de- 
pry eg entire cost of a memorial to Darwin, which is estimated 
at from 1o0o/, to 1200/. In addition, a Darwin Memorial Schol- 
arship has been projected, for which 4oo/. has already been 


—Ata meeting of prominent citizens of Edinburgh, held ‘on 
Dec, ro under the idency of Lord Rosebery, it was decided 
ito erect a memorial to the late Robert Louis Stevenson. 


—The — Congressional library committee has decided not 
to investigate the accounts of Mr. A. R. Spofford, the Librarian 
of ew it having been found, according to report, that Mr. 
pep owes the Government nothing, and that the discrepancy 
f $30,000 in his accounts was due to his method of bookkeeping 
and the complication of his many duties. It is also stated that 
the committee will recommend the appointment of a registrar of 
copyrights, as requested by Mr. Spofford. 

—On Dec. 15, the Senate passed the bill for the better protection 
of dramatic yo hk a with the amendment attached to it by the 
House. As iginally , the bill authorized the service of 
an injunction of any performance —— in the United States, 
no mattér in what circuit the injunction had been issued. But the 
insertion of the words, ‘‘ upon hearing, after notice to the defend- 
ant,” which are in the bill as amended, will give the alleged 
wrongdoer a chance, at least, to be heard. This will make the 
prosecution of dramatic pirates a little harder, and will confine 
the resort to this peotly severe law to cases where the damage is 
really worth considering. 

—M. Got, the veteran comedian of the Théatre Francais, is said 
to be writing his reminiscences. Their title will be ‘‘ Journal d’un 
Comédien” ; but the doyen of the Comédie has met too many well- 
known men-of-letters, artists, journalists, etc., for his recollections 
= be rigidly restricted to the ‘‘boards” and those that tread 
them. 

—Three years ago the German Emperor vetoed the award of 
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Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, always give its number. 

QUESTIONS 

1825—In all the available editions of Browning’s ‘‘ Saul” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co’s. Macmillan’s and Dr. Hiram Corson’s) the six- 
teenth line of the last stanza reads :— 

‘*In the startled wild beasts that bore 0/7.” 

This leaves the line unintelligible, Should this not be of? 

Eris, Penn. Bertua Kinc-BAKER. 

‘* Bore off" isthe correct reading, as given in the revised River- 
side Edition, the Cambridge Edition, and, ten years. ago, in Miss 
H. E. Hersey’s “Christmas Eve and Easter Day, and Other 
Poems” (Boston, 1886). Eps, Critic.] 





1826.—In the ‘‘ National Fourth Reader,” the last two lines of 
the first verse of Bryant's ‘‘ Death of the Flowers” are made to 
read thus :— 

** The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrub the jay, 
And from the woodtop caws the crow through all the gloomy day.” 

In a footnote, the editor says:—“‘ This reading—caws for calls— 
is sanctioned by the gifted author.” A letter to Mr. Bryant on 
this among other matters, brought the response:—‘‘ The line to 
which you refer was written by me ‘calls the crow,’ etc. Caws 
would be a more striking term, but it would hardly answer for 
the jay in the previous line.” Will Mr, Burroughs, who likes to 
set the poets right in their ornithology, please inform us as to the 
habits of the New England blue-jay? Is it a November bird? 
Does it not migrate earlier? 


J. H.W. 
Publications Received 

Baden-Powell, B.H, The Indian Village Community, $4. 

Lon ne, Green & Co 
Chapple, J M, Boss Bart, Politician. Tennyson Neel 
Complete Bachelor. $1.25. D. Appleton & 
Copdand B_ Poems: Pastoral and Psalm. soc. Eaton & Mains. 
Crouse, M. Elizabeth Vigties. $:. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Curtis, W. The Public Duty of Educated Men. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Davenport, Cyril Roval English Bookbindings: Portfolio, No. 30. Macmillan Co. 
Davis, Rebecca H. Frances Waldeaux. §1.2 & Bros. 


Davton, A.C, Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York. $2.50. 








the triennial Schiller Prize (§1700) to en 


isman,” because he saw in it a satire on the 


right of kings, This year the prize has been awarded to his pet 
and fiatterer, Ernst von Wildenbruch. Hauptmann was recom- 


mended as worthy to share the prize, but 


The Emperor is now writing a play himself ; we should not won- 


der if some time he were to trea 





Fulda for his ‘‘ Tal- 
octrine of the divine 


Gyp. A Professional Lover. T: 
eclined the honor. Ham, Marion F. The Golden Shut 
the boards, History does re- _fiutcisot vas and 


Dubols, Félix. Timbuctoo the Mysterious. Tr. by Diana White. 
English Society. Sketched by George du Maurier. $2.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ni Green & Co. 
Gm Harper & Bros. 
¥; + E. L. Coffey. . T. Neely. 
New York : J. J. Little & Co, 


H. Ye Gentlewoman’s Housewifery. $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Prehistoric Man and Beast, $3. DA 
Allied Documents. Ed. by R.G. Thwaites, Vol’ 2. 


pleton & Co. 
3 Bros. Co. 
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HAKLUYT SOCIETY. (President, Sir 

CLEMENTS MarkuHaM, K. C. B,)—The fol- 
lowing work, forming one of the Society’s 
volumes for 1896, is now ready for issue to 
members : 


The Discovery and Conquest of Guinea. 
Written by Gomes Eannes de Azurara. 
Translated and edited by C. Raymond Beas- 
ley, Esq., M.A., F.R.G.S,, and Edgar 
Prestage, Esq., B. A. Vol. I. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea. 
Lists of Works already issued, or in prepara- 
tion, may be obtained upon application. 

WILLIAM FOSTER, 
‘Honorary Secretary. 


4 Lincoin’s Inn Figips, W..C., LONDON, 





ry AT When calling, please ask for 
| LIBERAL ; 
DISCOUNTS, | Y™"Ojs 205. 2GtS, book 


aaa we epclel alive a books at comtek prices, 
sent for 10-cent stamp. 


FP, B, GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42d Street. : New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


FOR FINE ENCLISH 
BOOKS co To IMPORTER 
H. W. HACEMANN, 











160 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 





Exhaustion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. says: 
‘*T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exha with gratifying results, 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Bumford Chemical Works, Providence, Re Ie 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 

For Sale by all Druggists 
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Kelly, Mrs. M, A. B. Short Stories of our Shy Neighbors. soc. 
American Book Co. 
Latimer, Elizabeth W, Italy in the Nineteenth Century. $2.50. 


The Critic 


43% 


Report of the Commissioner of Education Woes: Vol. I. 
Creme ties 
Seawell, Molly Elliot. A Virginia Cavalier’ — 





A.C. McClurg & Co. Sherman, Francis. 1.2: Copelted & 
Ludlow, James M. 7A Aen et Gs Cunste. i. Co. Spencer, Herbert. The * of Soclelogy. Vol:3. @& D price & 
oman pt Coen ee. Spenecrie Betomert Ed. by E. 
on: William Blackwood & Sons. E The Square Sn age seg $2.50. per & Bros 
The Balkans. $r.50. P. Putnam’s Sons. Taylor, Belle Gray. a, Fepere Upsets. G P. Putnam's 
men, Helen (Mrs. Caldwell Crofion). In the Garden of Peace. af sh Twenty-ninth A niwal Report of the State Board of Charities, 
Moscheles, Felix. I Bobemia with du Maurier. Join ane. Waldo, Frank. Meteorology. Me wage 
n al 

Noguchi, 3 yy Seen and Unseen. - om e Warner, Charles Dudley. Relation of Elisrature to Life. $2.50. 


San Fra: + Gelett 
Pageant, The. Ed. by C. Sentinel tame mkt Ww. 


G. 


: Wildenbruch, Ernst von, 
London ; Henry & Co. 


jarper & Bros. 
Mehl Moss, be Charies FT Neel 
¥ oy 1 mg King. ennyeon er 








_ Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs |>. 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 
ot Ruins of Ancient Architecture, E Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and nage ty § They are ex 
brary, Halls or 


Staircases, and ha been made for Educa- 
tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 
able — c ~~ i 

ite for to 


FRANK HEGGER, 7% Sts" 


New Yerk. 
IMPORTER 





OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of a and Sculpture in the Euro Gal. 
leries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 


To Book-Collectors and bp 
onunlogyes of Rare Books and 
= realy. a = 


berate ea pont, ffoe on 


J. W. CADBY, 
131 Bagle St., Albany, N. Y. 





THE CRITIC 
SUBSCRIPTION. RATES 


To points in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, $3 a year; shorter terms, 25 cts. 
amonth, Foreign postage (Postal Union), 
$1 a year; 50 cts. for six months; shorter 
periods, to cts. a month. Handy binder, 
$1; with new subscription, 50 cts. 








THE CRITIC CLUBBING LIST 


TO accommodate subscribers wishing to 
obtain several periodicals through one agency 
and at reduced rates, we will, until further 
notice, receive orders for the periodicals 
named below at the figures. given in the 
column headed ‘‘ Our Price.” (THE CRITIC 
itself is $3 a year.) 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
In ordering, please state whether sub- 
scription ts new or arenewal. When no 
date is mentioned we begin with the cur- 
rent number. 





REGULAR OUR 
PRICE PRICE 
$1 — American Agriculturist....... $1 — 
Be Rss os sen opese cos cseve - 4 50 
4 — Art Amateur............... 375 
4 — Atlantic Monthly............ 3 50 
I — Babyhood......5..... 0000. i— 
t — Book Buyer............000 i— 
4 — Century Magazine........... 3 75 
3 — Chautauquan....... 2— 
9-90 Cima ois ise ese vee 3 50 
3 — Congregationalist (new sub.).. 3 — 
1 — Cosmopolitan..............- Ii— 
3 — Current Literature........... 275 
2 — Decorator and Furnisher..... 1 75 
1 50 English Illustrated........... 1 35 
4 — Forest and Stream........... 3 50 
Se WE seas ocevebec sevevces 275 





4 — Garden and Forest (new sub.). 3 50 
2 — Good Housekeeping......... 1 80 
4 — Harper’s Bazar............. + 3 35 











$4 — Harper’s Monthly........... $3 50 
4 — Harper's Weekly............ 3 35 
2 — Harper’s Round Table........ 175 
3 — Independent................ 275 
Fee a ee en Pe 4 50 
1 — Ladies’ Home Journal........ 1— 
5 — Life.. ‘ “is 4 50 
3— Lippincott’s Magasise Paige & 2 50 
6 — Littell’s Living Age.......... 5 75 
3 — Macmillan’s Magazine. . 275 
5 we PESO Bs a ese eh oi woes 90 
3 50 Magazine of Art..;.......... 3 25 
© ee FID po occ ccc pnsd pss ccas 5 50 
3 — New England Magazine...... 275 
3 — New York Observer (new sub.) 2 50 
1 — New York Weekly Tribune... 90 
5 — North American Review...... 4 50 
9 20 Nuova Antologia,........... 8 50 
0 Mieke 6.000 castjcenmeiin 275 
3 — Outlook. 3 00 
@ 50 POOMEGES, 04s cane sevincdes 2 25 
3 — Political Science Quarterly.... 2 75 
5 — Popular Science Monthly..... 4 75 
P OP Tires +poceveseante «= 7— 
2 50 Public Opinion............., 2 25 
nee Baise: beens 000.0006 0905 4 5° 
4b PURE) 2 6-60 oe rena veesy + 3 80 
2 50 Review of Reviews,......... 2 50 
14 — Revue des Deux Mondes..... 13 50 
3 — St. Nicholas..............+. 275 
3 — Scientific American.......... 275 
3 — Scribner's Magazine:......... 2 75 
1 — Writer...... re Oe 
1 75 Youth’s Companion. (new. eub.) I 50 





THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York 





THE 
January Atlantic 
beginning a volume, contains 


The Story of an Untold Love. 
I.-VII. 


The opening chapters of a charming love 
story » s we dramatic interest. Paul 
Leicester Ford, 


A Century of Social Betterment. 


A brilliant, en — of the im- 
proved condition the of 
since the beginning t the Theres Jo 
Mo r. 

Emerson Sixty Years After. I. 


A discriminating view of Emerson from the 
standpoint of the pera generation of read- 
ers. John Jay Chapman, 


Dominant Forces in Southern Life. 


The new South of to-day, what it stands for 
in the sum total of the nation’s culture. W, 
P. Trent, 


Cheerful Yesterdays. III. 


Graduation from Cambridge in 1841: early 
associations with Lowell and Motley. Emer- 
son’s lectures at Brook Farm. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 


Memorials of American Authors. 


America’s see nae of her famous literary men. 
Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. 


The Juggler. IV. 


Further installment of this 
the Tennessee Mountains, 
Craddock, - 


Charles Egbert 
Park-Making as a National Art. 
Mary Caroline Robbins. 


The Convent Man-Servant. 
A Sketch of travel in Joan of Arc’s country. 
Hartwell Catherwood. 


James Lane Allen. 
Fo cpg ah ta tg Edith B, 


The Poetry of Rudyard Kipling. 
Charles Eliot Norten. 
Men and Letters; The Contributors’ 
Club. 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a aumber. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 Bast 17th Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
City ad for culture and study. Ex- 
Miss BARA J. Lan oe earterotiat 











EDUCATIONAL 





OHIO 





Onto, Columbus, 151 East Broad 


on oe aie ngiish and ‘and Giasgical 


and 





pocsbert, Connostions, 
MARGKuat’s Lg ow Hn genoa AND oAy 
term opens Janu 
"Rev. Francie T, 


Seas 


T M 
Ruseell, Rector. Twenty second year rR, Hillard, Principal’ 





McLean Soon me iris. 
pong en sy lish Courses. French, German, 
asic, is J. B. McLean, Simsbury, Conn, 








NEW JERSEY 
The [lisses Anabie's Bagi, French Prench and German 
Boarding 


PP Fang geal 
Gollege Preparation. Art aod Music, Apply for circulars, 





PENNSYLVANIA 








J HH “Sher tac” tor a cireutnr’ from Sun. He Othe, 


Then ask for a circul: 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL tor Girls. 


awe Colle risa Ven e from te tea ne = 

assar an e e ma given 
bun General and Colleg Pre Aa Fa Don 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. gm pores beautiful 
For circular, wadreee the Secretary. 








NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
the direction of Bisnor Doays. 2th year. 
Miss ELLEn W. Born, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 
64 Belaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mus, CO. F. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
Completely pped and 











cadet: beau- 
age on Hudson River, So. aa Wan Point. For 
address — 8. C. jonas, C.E., Superintendent. 





The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls, 
sean igs ee, ss rg 
PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Peokakill, N. Y. pee > Bend for illustrated cata- 
Col. LOUIS.H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 








RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
oe as a Se, lee 











THE NATIONAL 
OF MUSIC OF A 
126 and 128 Bast 17th 
or 
MRS. JEANETTE M, THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


pane 








that ng Donvorvaiory br 
HE MISSES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
BIveRsIpE DRIvE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 
peer te A few ae pe Thy sen 
Bt kusnson, Principal. 55 West 47th St. 





New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., cor. 119th St. 
IRS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 


Schoo! for Girls. 
FRENCH BOO at WM. £R. R JENKINS, 
al ne Aree, 
a 


Complete Censiages os egghention 


‘or use in schools 
CORTINA METHOD { °F Sr stusy.) 
SPANISH, 
FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 
IN 2 LESSONS, cloth, each, $1.50. 
FRENCH, Specimen Copies, Books |. and Il., 3c. 


' Other TEXT-BOOKS, ‘Send sc. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 West34th St., N. ¥. 





Ce cheedie een een teeeel ae 
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Sons your name for a Souvenir 
of the y Works of Bugene Field, 


FIELD.*2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production ee the cen- 
tury. “A small buoch of the Pa at of bios- 
— soe | pete from the broad acres Field's 
of Love.” Containsa etnias of the most 
bewuifa fine porms of Hagene eld, Hand. 

somely Ta 'y ve 0 ie 4 
rtists as their contribution to the Bon. 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been petal ene 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
id on receipt of $1.10. The love fove offering o 

he blished 


mittee to 
and to care for the family of the beloved 
Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Ch cago, ih 











Hosiery. 


Golf and Bicycle Hose. 
Ladies’ Cardigan Jackets. 


“* Dent and Fownes” 
Riding and Driving Gloves. 


UMBRELLAS. 


“Brocdovay KR 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 





Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 











Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 


healthfulness, Assures the food against alum and 
all forms of adulteration common to the cheap 
brands. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


PA ull 3 BOOKS. 


hakospeare’ s Town and Times. 
H. e... Cc. WARD. Illustrated. 8&q. 8yo, $8.00. 
Architecture in Italy. 
R. Carranzgo. Translated by Countess I. Curtis- 
Cholmeley. Illustrated. 4to, parchment, $7.00. 


TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PISTIS SOPHIA. 


agnostic gospel (with bo pea from the books 
_ the Saviour’ appended) 








_= ally translated 
from the Greek into Coptic and now for the first 
time Englished from Schwartze’s Latin version 


of the cooly known Coptic MS.,and checked by 
ineau’s French version, with an introduction 


Amel 
by G, R. 8. Mead, B A., M R.AS8. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 
Send for new ca now ready. 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING sognst, 
T. E. Comba, Agent, 66 Fifth Ave., N 


The New Models 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


represent progress of the most practical 
kind, for they embody the experience of 
yest and the guarantee of a long estab- 
ished reputation. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York, 











of the 

















“Mrs. STOWE IN HARTFORD” 


A personal sketch by her friend and 
neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘‘Authors at Home,” 
reprinted from Zhe Critic. 

Twenty-six other well-known American 
authors are similarly treated of in the same 
book. 

Cloth, $1.50.  Large-paper, $5.00, 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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